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Monthly Summary. 





Domest1c.—A Parliamentary paper has been 
issued, ye the correspondence re- 
lating to the unfortunate Polynesians who 
were taken to Peru. It is alleged that the 
abolition of Slavery in Peru led to a great 
scarcity of labourers, and the deficiency was 
sought to be met by the introduction of 
Chinese, until an apparently cheaper and 
easier method was devised in 1862, namely, 
the importation of South-Sea Islanders. A 
vessel from Callao obtained at the Penrhyn 
Islands 280 persons, and disposed of their 
services at the rate of above 100 dols. per 
head. Mr. Byrne, a native of Ireland, who 
had become a French citizen, but is now 
dead, obtained a licence from the Peruvian 
Government, and brought to Callao, from 
the island of Tangariba, 166 adults and 68 
children under contract to serve in Peru for 
five years, and the contracts were sold on 
arrival for 200 dols. for each man, 150 dols. 
the women, and 100 dols, the children. With 
such profits as these the speculation spread ; 
Companies were got up at Lima for sending 
out expeditions in this new traffic under 
Government licences, and “ horrible abuses ”’ 
arose. False promises were held out to in- 
duce the islanders to embark, who had no 
clear knowledge whither they were going, 
or to what servitude they were dooming 
themselves when making their cross at the 
bottom of the contract. In some instances, 
people who went on board voluntarily were 





kept against their will. On one occasion 
the masters of vessels, finding the islanders 
could no longer be enticed to their ships, 
organized an armed expedition, and captured 
and carried off nearly 200 persons. It be- 
came evident that a system of kidnapping, 
if not of piracy, was beginning, little 
short of Slavery in disguise. The British 
consular authorities remonstrated against 
such proceedings, and the French were in a 
position to speak with authority, so far as 
Tahiti was concerned: the Peruvian Go- 
vernment determined to put a stop to the 
traffic. This became not very difficult, in 
consequence of the entire failure of the ex- 
periment. The Polynesians are not, it seems 
much accustomed to labour. They proved 
unsuitable colonists: many fell into a de- 
plorable state of health; many died. Some 
of the masters were willing to get rid of 
them, and lose the sums they had paid for 
them. The Peruvian Government deter- 
mined to send home the persons thus dis- 
charged, and any others who were not hired. 
The Faleastie and consular body forwarded 
to the Peruvian Government a statement, 
that they considered “the measures taken by 
it had supported morality, justice, and hu- 
manity.” Earl Russell, in expressing to 
Mr. Jerningham, the British Chargé d’Af- 
faires, his satisfaction at the abolition of the 
system, suggests that as it is not impossible 
the persons concerned may take steps indi- 
rectly to carry out their object, the subject 
must be kept in mind. 

Thescrew steam gun-vessel, Espoir, 5,Com- 
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mander S. Douglas, belonging to the West- 
African cruiser squadron, has returned to 
England. The Espoir was commissioned at 
Devonport by Commander Sholto Douglas, 
August 21, 1860, and left England on Sep- 
tember 27th. On the 19th of November 
1860, off Gallinas River, she captured a 
Spanish brig, and subsequently, near Ascen- 
sion, the barque Clara Windsor, with 570 
slaves. The Eepoir was occupied uncil July 
1861, in suppressing the slave-trade. She 
was then engaged in escorting the Sunbeam 
up the Niger to Onitsha, and while per- 
forming this duty she fired at and burnt the 
village of Kpetema, and had two men killed 
in the action. She then cruised on the 
North coast until May 1862, when she was 
ordered to the South, where she captured, 
July the 22nd, off Congo, the barque 7ra- 
viata; in October 1862, the Dutch barque 
Jane, or Fleet Eagle; in November 1862, 
the Portuguese launch E, with 12001. for 
the purchase of slaves ; and in August 1863, 
the brig Haidee, with 590 slaves. The 
total amount of her prize-money will amount 
to 10,0002. 

The Queen has appointed Mr. Hugh Wil- 
liams Austin, Secretary to the Governor of 
Jamaica. 

In the Court of Common Pleas, on the 
22nd ultimo, before Lord Chief Justice Erle, 
and Justices Williams, Willes, and Keating, 
one Tobin sought to recover from the Crown, 
on a petition of right, the loss he had sus- 
tained by the destruction of a ship of his, on 
the coast of Africa, by Captain Douglas, of 
H.M.S. Espoir. The plea urged on behalf 
of the Crown was, that the vessel was de- 
stroyed upon suspicion of her being engaged 
in the slave-trade. The plaintiff alleged that 
this was a mistake. The Court gave judg- 
ment for the Crown, on three technical 
points of law. 

The Army and Navy Gazette states that 
a Government vessel, of 150 tons burden, 
containing Coolies, which she was con- 
veying to Panbem, Ceylon, was swamped 
by a water-spout when off the coast, and out 
of 120 Coolies on board, 113 were lost, while 
the crew escaped, all but one. It is alleged 
that the Coolies were shut up in the hold. 

The Alexandra case haw ee finally dis- 
posed of. The appeal to the House of Lords 
turned upon the technical point, whether the 
Barons of the Exchequer had power to 
make a rule granting an — to the Ex- 
chequer Chamber and to the House of Lords. 
The Lords’ judgment was, that the Barons 
had no =e power, hence the original ver- 
dict against the Crown stands good, and no 
ground of forfeiture is held to have been 
established against the Alerandra. The 
Attorney-General, therefore, cannot take 
any further steps against her, so long as she 
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remains in her present condition. The Alex- 
andra has been restored to her owners; 
but if they now proceed to equip or arm her, 
if new rings are attached, new masts fitted. 
or new port-holes opened, she will become 
liable to re-seizure, and to forfeiture should 
the case against her be proved. She will, 
no doubt, be closely watched. 

The official returns relating to the cotton 
trade shew that, during the year 1863, 
the imports of the raw staple, from all 
sources, amounted to 669,583,264 lbs. , against 
523,973,296 lbs. in 1862, being an increase 
of 145,669,968lbs; probably the bulk of it 
produced by free-labour. The receipts of 
raw cotton have also made very considerable 
progress in the first months of 1864, having 
amounted to 544,757 cwt. against 429,420 
cwt. in the corresponding period of 1863, 
and 277,616 cwt. in the corresponding 
period of 1862. The receipts in , ao 
and February 1864 were thus nearl 
double the imports in the two potbcsi 4 
ing months of 1862. There is little or no 
improvement in the deliveries from the 
United States; but the Bahamas and Ber- 
muda sent us, in the first two months of this 
year 41,955cwt. against 5530cwt. in the 
corresponding period of 1863; Mexico 9411 
cwt. against 3078 ewt. in the corresponding 
period of 1863; Brazil 41,896 cwt. against 
26,086ewt. in the corresponding period of 
1863; Turkey, 18,540 ewt. against 9050 
cwt. in the corresponding period of 1863; 
Egypt, 159,591 cwt. against 87,481 cwt. in 
the corresponding period of 1863 ; and China, 
28,988 ewt. against 7316 cwt. in the cor- 
responding period of 1863. British India 
only sent us 233,645 cwt. in the first two 
months of 1864, against 285,025 cwt. in the 
corresponding period of 1863; and other 
countries 10,010 cwt. against 25,494 cwt. in 
the corresponding period of 1863. 

The Pampero case has been settled by an 
arrangement with the owners, who have 
consented to a verdict’s being entered for the 
Crown, forfeiting the vessel on someone count 
of the information, to be selected by them ; 
they making such explanatory statement on 
the subject as they may think desirable. It 
is provided, on the other hand, that the 
owners are to retain and trade with the 
vessel, but are not to sell it for two years, 
except with the consent of the Crown; and 
that alterations are to be made in the struc- 
ture of the vessel. The builders are no 

arties to the compromise, which provides 
for settling their claim, and having it with- 
drawn from the proceedings. 

Mr. Thomas R. Arnott, of the firm of 
Arnott Brothers, Liverpool, writing to Mr. 
Twine, chairman of the West-India Associa- 
tion, Liverpool, upon the subject of the sugar 
duties, states that he is informed by intelli- 
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gent friends, recently from Cuba, that more 
than 40,000 negroes were carried into the 
island from Africa last year. 

We are glad to call attention to the notice, 
in our advertisement. column, of the publi- 
cation of the “ Memoirs of Joseph Sturge,” 
by our esteemed friend the Rev. Henry 
Richard. The volume has been long anx- 
iously looked for; but the editor’s task has 
been one of no ordinary difficulty, the cor- 
respondence which he has had to read, com- 
pare, select from, and digest, being of extra- 
ordinary bulk. That he will be found to 
have most ably discharged his office as a 
biographer, his name and reputation, and 
high character, sufficiently guarantee. 

The Rev. Samuel Crowther, an African 
Missionary, has been appointed, and is to be 
consecrated by the Archbishop of Canter- 
bury, in the course of a few weeks, bishop of 
the native churches in parts of Western 
Africa beyond the dominions of the British 
Crown. ‘The episcopate is to be formed on the 
model of the Jerusalem and Central African 
Bishoprics, under what is called the “ Jeru- 
salem Bishoprics’ Act.” The bishop nomi- 
nate, who is a black man, was once a slave 
boy, was rescued by a British cruiser, and 
became a Missionary teacher in Sierra Leone. 

Arrica.—Her Majesty’s steamer Rapid had 
arrived at Table Bay from the eastern coast of 
Africa. She brought the welcome intelligence 
that Dr. Livingstone was alive and well. 
On the 5th of January the Rapid arrived at 
the Louba mouth of the Zambesi, expecting 
to find Livingstone and his party to take 
them on to the Cape. On communicating 
with the Portuguese station-house there, 
they found a letter addressed to the senior 
naval officer from Bishop Tozer. It was 
dated from Murchison Falls, December 21, 
and stated that Dr. Livingstone had come 
back trom his expedition up country, and ar- 
rived at the foot of the Murchison Falls in 
November, and they intended to descend the 
river as soon as the water rose sufficiently to 
get the Pioneer down. Dr. Livingstone, the 
Bishop, and party, were well in health. The 
Mission party intended to leave the country, 
as it appeared an unsuitable field, and would 
return to England by the Cape: the Bishop 
and one of his clergymen, however, were to 
visit the Governor of Mozambique. The 
Rapid brought down 187 prize negroes taken 
from a slaver. 

The Hon, Abraham Hanson had arrived 
at Monrovia from the United States of Ame- 
rica, as “ United-States’ Commissioner and 
Consul-General,” and had been officially re- 
ceived by the President on the 25th Feb. 

Two public Companies had been started in 
Monrovia, one called the Careysburg Live- 
Stock Company, to improve the breed of live 
stock in the Republic ; the other, the Union 
Agricultural Enterprise Company, whose 
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mene field of operations is the St. Pau 
iver, 

An Act had been passed by the Legisla- 
ture, authorizing the President to invite, 
aid, and encourage the immigration of per- 
sons of African descent into the Republic 
from the West-India Islands, Ten acres of 
land are to be assigned to a single individual, 
and twenty-five to a family. The immi- 
grant must remain above four years in the 
Republic, or he will be called upon to repay 
to the Government the cost of his intro- 
duction. 

Captain Burton was on his way to Fer- 
nando Po, after a visit to the King of Da- © 
homey, who is said to have received him 
kindly. 

Whydah had been nearly destroyed by 
fire. Eighty persons lost their lives, and 
200 others were more or less injured. The 
French factory was burnt, but the English 
fort escaped. 

Leave for carrying on legitimate trade 
from the port of Kutumah had been given by 
the King of Dahomey, who at the same time 
withdrew from Domingo Martinez the mono- 
poly of that port, which he had long en- 
Joyed, for the shipment of slaves. Do- 
mingo Martinez, who was the oldest slave- 
dealer, is said to have died, in consequence, 
in a fit of rage. 

Governor Price, of the Gold Coast, had 
issued a proclamation, calling upon all native- 
born males within the British Protectorate 
to jointhe expeditionary force directed against 
the Ashanties. 

Unirep Srates.—Zhe| War.—Up to the 
latest advices no forward movement of a 
decisive character had been made by either 
of the belligerents. General Grant, on as- 
suming command of the army of the Po- 
tomac, had commenced its re-organization, 
and taken steps which indicated the pro- 
spect ofearly activity on his part. But both 
parties remained in statu quo, the weather 
in Virginia, and the condition of the roads, 
preventing the movement of large bodies of 
men. 

On the 28th of March a slight engage- 
ment, lasting three hours, occurred twenty- 
five miles above Alexandria, Louisiana, be- 
tween 8000 Federals and the Confederates, 
who were estimated at 12,000 strong. The 
Federals are reported to have captured 500 
prisoners. 

The Confederate General Forrest had cap- 
tured Fort Pillow, on the Mississippi, by 
assault: 400, out of the garrison of 600 men, 
are stated to have been killed. Telegrams 
state that the Confederates massacred all the 
negroes, and many white troops, after the cap- 
ture. It was reported that they were evacu- 
ating Fort Pillow, and moving on Memphis. 

Forrest’s cavalry, estimated at 5000 strong, 
had also captured, burned, and sacked Padu- 
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cah and Union City, Kentucky. _ Forrest 
afterwards attacked Fort Blow, Paducah, 
occupied by 800 Federals, but was repulsed. 

The Federal gunboats subsequently shelled 
Paducah, causing Forrest to retreat towards 
Columbus. 

Congressional.— A joint resolution had 
passed the Senate, by a majority of thirty- 
eight to six, only five senators being absent, 
to the following effect : 

“ Be it resolved by the Senate and House 
of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, two-thirds 
of both Houses concurring, that the follow- 
ing article be proposed to the legislatures of 
the several States as an amendment to the 
constitution of the United States, which, 
when ratified by three-fourths of the said le- 
gislatures, shall be valid to all intents and 
purposes as a part of the said constitution — 
namely : 

“Art. 13. — Section 1. Neither Slavery 
nor involuntary servitude, except as a 
punishment for crime, whereof the party 
shall have been duly convicted, shall exist 
within the United States, or any place sub- 
ject to their jurisdiction. Section 2. Con- 
“ape shall have power to enforce this article 

y appropriate legislation.” 

The proposition has to pass the House of 
Representatives, and, if passed, will have to 
be submitted to the States’ Legislatures ; and 
there ss ar to be very little doubt of its 
being adopted. Slavery will then be legally 
abolished throughout the whole of the United 
States. 

An exciting debate had taken place in the 
House of Representatives, concerning a reso- 
lution which had been introduced for expel- 
ling Mr. Long, of Ohio, and Mr. Harris, of 
Maryland—the former for expressing a dis- 
belief in the practicability of quelling the re- 
bellion, and urging the recognition of the 
South ; the latter for expressing a hope that 
the Federal armies would be unsuccessful 
in their efforts to conquer the South. The 
House censured Mr. Long for declaring him- 
self in favour of the recognition of the South- 
ern Confederation ; but the resolution for his 
expulsion did not obtain the majority abso- 
lute, and therefore fell through. 

The Senate had adopted, by a vote of 
twenty-two to seven, an amendment pro- 
posed by Mr. Wilkinson, of Minnesota, to a 
clause in the Bill, providing for the appoint- 
ment of a temporary Government for the 
territory of Montana, by which the words 
“male citizens of the United States” were 
substituted for “free white male inhabi- 
tants.” Mr. Pendleton, of Ohio (Democrat), 
endeavoured next day to obtain the rescind- 
ing of the resolution, but the House adhered 
toit. The effect of this resolution needs no 
comment at our hands. 

‘- Miscellaneous.—The President has issued 
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a proclamation, defining the cases in which 
insurgent enemies are entitled to the benefits 
of the proclamation of December 8th, 1863 
and the manner in which they shall avai 
themselves of those benefits. It says that the 
objects of that proclamation were to suppress 
the insurrection, and to restore the authority 
of the United States, and the amnesty was 
granted with reference to those objects only ; 
therefore the proclamation does not apply to 
persons who, at the time when they seek to 
obtain the benefits by taking the oath pre- 
scribed therein, are in military,naval, or civil 
confinement or custody, or under bonds or 
parole as prisoners of war, or persons de- 
tained for offences of any kind, either before 
or after conviction ; and that it does apply 
only to those who, being at large, and free 
from any afrest, confinement, or duress, shall 
voluntarily come forward and take the oath, 
with the purpose of restoring peace and 
establishing the national authority.  Pri- 
soners excluded from the amnesty may apply 
to the President for clemency, like all other of- 
fenders, and their application will receive due 
consideration. The oath may be taken and 
subscribed before any commanding-officer, 
civil, military, or naval, in the service of the 
United States, or any civil or military officer 
of a State or Territory not in insurrection, 
who, by the laws thereof, may be qualified 
to administer oaths. Officers receiving such 
oaths may give certificates to those taking 
them, and must transmit the records to the 
Department of State, where they will re- 
main in the archives of the Government. 
The Secretary of State will keep a register 
thereof, and on application, in proper cases, 
issue certificates of such records in the 
customary form of official certificates. 

President Lincoln had also signed the 
Enabling Acts for Nevada, Colorado, and 
Nebraska, allowing them to form State con- 
stitutions and come into the Union. 

Owen Lovejoy, member of the House of 
Representatives from Illinois, died at Brook- 
lyn, N.Y., on the 25th of March. He had 
been distinguished for his bold and earnest 
opposition to Slavery, both in private life 
and in his Congressional career, and was 
brother to Lovejoy, the Illinois martyr. He 
was buried at Brooklyn with the greatest 
marks of respect. The funeral services were 
conducted by the Rev. Henry Ward Beecher, 
assisted by Dr. Cheever, at Brooklyn. 

A large Union meeting had been held at 
Huntsville, Alabama, which waa addressed 
by J. Clemens, formerly United-States’ Se- 
nator from that State, and Judge Humphreys. 
Those taking an active part in the proceed- 
ings were all Alabamians, and generally men 
beyond middle age, and of wealth and re- 
spectability. Resolutions in favour of a re- 
storation to the Union, and calling upon the 
Governor to convene the Legislature, that 
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it may call a Convention, were adopted 
unanimously. 

At the late election in Arkansas, 17,000 
votes were polled, of which only 200 were 
against the new free constitution and a 
loyal re-organization. 

In Louisiana the election for delegates to 
the State Constitutional Convention has re- 
sulted in the success of the Free-State party. 

A testimonial subscription has been set on 
foot for Mr. George Thompson, to which 
Gerrit Smith has subscribed 200 dollars. It 
is intended to invest, for his benefit, the 
amount collected. 

West Inpres.—Our West-India files are 
bare of news. 

St. Domingo.—Intelligence from San Do- 
mingo says the spirit of the Dominicans is 
by no means subdued, and the pacification 
of the country a long way off. The Spaniards 
were making no progress, and the Monte 
Christi expedition had been deferred till next 
Uctober. The greater portion of the Spanish 
troops sent to San Domingo are said to have 
been destroyed by disease and the bullets of 
the Republicans. 





THE FREED PEOPLE OF AMERICA 


In our last we gave a brief abstract of the 
proceedings at the last Annual Meeting of 
the Birmingham Ladies’ Negro’s Friend So- 
ciety; a Society which has, from the com- 
mencement of its career—and it was one of 
the earliest abolitionist organizations esta- 
blished—been exceedingly active, whenever 
it saw that work for the slave was to be done. 
It will have been gathered from the report to 
which we have adverted, that the Society 
has taken up the important matter of the 
condition of the Freed people of Colour in 
the United States, and is setting itself ear- 
nestly about obtaining subscriptions in aid of 
their necessities. Probably a considerable 
number of ourreaders have already been made 
acquainted with many of the circumstances 
connected with the measures on foot for the 
relief of the refugees, and for introducing 
amongst them an organized system of la- 
bour ; but so much that is new and interest- 
ing is constantly coming to hand, that even 
though we must occupy a large portion of 
our space, to the exclusion of matter already 
in type, we feel it incumbent upon us, in 
the immediate interests of the distressed re- 
fugees, to reprint an abstract of the State- 
ment and the Appeal recently issued by 
the Society we have referred to. 








FREED PEOPLE IN AMERICA: MEASURES FOR 
THEIR RELIEF AND IMPROVEMENT, AND AN 
ORGANIZED SYSTEM OF FREE-LABOUR. 


It is now nearly two years since the destitute 
condition of the people freed from Slavery by the 
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war in America, arrested the attention of the 
Birmingham Ladies’ Negro's Friend Society, and 
on hearing of the public meeting in Philadelphia 
for organizing measures of relief, it was proposed 
that contributions from this country should be 
solicited. 

The immediate necessity for this was not then 
apprehended : had it been foreseen that upwards 
of one million, or a fourth part of the slave po- 
pulation would be thrown on the resources of 
the people of the North, measures might have 
been taken which wou!'d have mitigated the 
grievous destitution and mortality that have 
swept away thousands in different localities, 
Stimulated by this reflection, we are now impelled 
to do all that we can on their behalf... ... 
Now that emancipation has aricen out of this 
struggle, is the time to evince that there is a 
deep anti-slavery feeling amongst us, and to 
manifest it by deeds as well as by words. 

Through the medium of articles in the last 
Number of the Edinburgh Review, the February 
Number of Good Words, and other channels, the 
English public may now become acquainted with 
the work that is spread out before the American 
people on such a gigantic scale; the work of pro= 
viding shelter for the houseless, clothing for those 
who have none, hospitals for the sick, burial for the 
dead, and Jast—not least—labour for all who are 
able to work. Shall we not assist in their great 
emergency those who generously helped us during 
the Irish famine, and again in our Lancashire 
distress? . . i « © « 

It is difficult to make a selection from the 
number of reports furnished by Superintendents, 
Missionaries, and Teachers, who are busily at 
work among the free people; but we hope the 
following will be found worthy of attention. The 
first will explain one of the modes by which the 
people exchanged Slavery for Freedom. 

‘** They were abandoned by their masters on 
the approach of the Union army, refusing to 
follow them to the interior. The army living 
upon the country, stripped their plantations of 
all eatable things, and left them no alternative 
but to go with the army or starve; or finding 
that the master proposes to take to the interior 
his able-bodied hands, leaving behind the women, 
who are at present worthless, the able-bodied 
anticipate him, gather the whole kindred, and 
try flight to the Union army, pursued with men 
and dogs.’—From Rev. Mr. Fiske, Nov. 1863. 

‘** A superintendent who has had 17,000 negro 
refugees under his care for a year past, has testi- 
fied before the Freedmen’s Inquiry Commis- 
sioners, of whom Dr. Howe, of Boston, was one, 
‘that he had scarcely found a case in which a 
coloured man, having reasonable security of 
moderate wages, was not ready to labour.’ And 
evidence has been given that many who, as slaves, 
had been deemed cripples, or infirm, or superan- 
nuated, now, under the stimulus of wages, work 
ungrudgingly. This evidence comes, among other 
witnesses, from Mr. Eustis, son of General Eustis, 
formerly a wealthy white planter in the Sea 
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Islands, and the only one of the planter class— 
if I mistake not—who has accepted freedom in 
South Carolina.”—Good Words. 

* If cultivation by free labour has not spread 
further than it has done yet, it is owing to the 
‘unavoidable ravages of war, and above all to 
the ruthless raids of Confederate partisans, 
such as those who but a short while ago swooped 
down upon a flourishing freedman’s farm in 
Eastern Virginia, and carried off 100 of them to 
be butchered or enslaved.” — Ibid. 

* * *#* 


Our next class of extracts will relate to the 
distress described by eye-witnesses. 


“The majority of these people are poorly 
housed, or not sheltered at all from the cold 
rains and winds which are incident to this lati- 
tude at this season of the year, and several in a 
week past have been frozen to death, and others 
were so chilled that they are not likely to sur- 
vive long. The few clothes that they could carry, 
in their hurried march from the plantations are 
auch as, if better could be had, should be thrown 
aside as entirely useless. 

“There are many hundreds of women and 
children who are barefoot, with nothing but cot- 
ton clothes, which have been worn for months, 
and from their extreme poverty are the victims 


of fell disease, and in their emaciated condition 


cry not only to the friends of suffering humanity 
for help, but daily, on the bended knee, ask the 
Father forgiveness for their many transgressions, 
and that He would put it in the hearts of those 
who have plenty, to lend a helping hand in 
this their hour of need and greatest calamity. 
Ican say from personal observation, that hun- 
dreds have died from expostire which they could 
nowise avoid. 

“ Small-pox, fevers, and other diseases inci- 
dent to camp life, are becoming more prevalent 
and more fatal.” —Letter from £. Beard, 1st mo. 
8th, 1864. 

In a letter, dated February 15, 1864, from 
one of E. Beard’s correspondents in Philadelphia, 
it is said: 

** We have been distressed to receive a letter 
from him, desiring us to desist sending further 
supplies of clothing to him for the present, be- 
cause, owing to the withdrawal ef the govern- 
ment troops from all but fortified places, to assist 
in a grand attack on Mobile, the guerillas were 
springing forth from their hiding-places, and 
scouring the country far and near, robbing and 
maltreating everybody not sparing the poor 
Freedmen and women, whom, in several instances 
where they were found outside the camps, they 
had stripped of every article of clothing, whipped 
them unmercifully, and driven them into the 
ice-cold river, so that the poor creatures could 
hardly make their way back to the camps, and 
came in naked and bleeding.” 

The following letter is from Mrs. James, New 
Berne, North Carolina, dated December 7, 
1863 : 

* There are 17,000 blacks in the department 
of North Carolina, who come under Mr. James’s 
care: of these we have 9000 in and around New 
Berne. A portion of these are self-sustaining : 
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multitudes more would be if they could get any 
work, Our greatest need now is occasioned by 
the presence of the small-pox in New Berne. 
We are doing every thing we can for these people, 
but the supply is far, far short of the demand. 
They leave the hospital enfeebled by loathsome 
disease, and yet no one is willing to say he would 
rather be a slave. ‘ Bress de Lord, we’s free, 
missus! We ’spect to suffer a heap, but our 
chil'en "ll be better off.” 


At Corinth, in the address of t ‘ie Rev. James 
M. Alexander, a chaplain in the army, to five 
or six hundred, he told them, it was said 
some desired to return to their old masters and 
home, and all that were tired of their present 
hardships and trials were to hold up their hands, 
Not one was raised. Then all who prized their 
liberty above all else were ordered to raise their 
hands, and not a hand could be found down. 

Letter from Miss Jones, Roanoke Island, 
December 19th, 1863: 


**]T cannot tell you how busy I am. Those 
who are escaping from bondage are pressing in 
all directions. From one to two hundred arrive 
every day, and it is a matter of no smail moment 
to know where to shelter them. Two barracks 
built long ago are filled, and another is in process 
of construction: but the heavens and the earth 
are visible through them in almost every direction. 
Scenes of suffering are witnessed there which 
baffle description. 1 just put forty-three indi- 
viduals in my school-room to shield them from 
the biting blast. No wonder the writer was 
anxious for nails to complete the little houses ‘of 
which the people had a multitude ready to cover, 
but waiting for lack of nails, adding, ‘ | believe 
if I had fifty kegs I could distribute them all in 
two weeks, and every nail be used to advantage.’ 
Her letter closes December 25, with saying, ‘I 
cannot wish you a merry Christmas, for there is 
so much suffering about me, that there is no 
merriment left in my heart.’” 


Hampton, December 1863, Rev. J. P. Stone: 


“The sufferers are daily becoming more un- 
merous, and multitudes of them must suffer 
prodigiously for want of clothing and bedding, 
and we cannot help it. They plead with tears, 
and our hearts ache, but what can we do ?” 


The concluding extracts bear chiefly on the 
character of the l'reed people, and the instruction 
they are now receiving. 


From Miss L. Kellogy, October 1863 : 


“‘There are some things, which acquaintance 
with the Freed people developes, that are very 
encouraging to Christian labourers among them, 
the first of which is their capacity of faith in 
the Bible, and an implicit belief in Providence. 
Another fact of singular interest is, that they 
have preserved so much genuine heart, not- 
withstanding the iron bondage to which they 
have been subjected; so much capacity of love, 
hope, gratitude, confidence, and all the geneali- 
ties of the soul. While, on the other hand, they 
have generally a low moral standard and the 
gravest faults, acquaintance with them shews 
that these are the direct results of Slavery.” 
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From Lucy Chase, Norfolk, Virginia, who 
has been engaged for more than a year in pro- 
moting the welfare of the Freedmen. 


“It is all work here, and to take time for 
writing seems like robbing the negro. The 
refugees are sent transiently to Halls Jail; and 
many of them remember well when they wore 
chains within those walls. Sarah and I spend 
a great deal of time within the walls of the jail- 
yard. We form classes for the refugees as soon 
as they enter, and they learn with amazing ra- 
pidity. Almost daily, women come to the yard 
to look for lost members of their families. «I 
have had seven head of children stolen from me, 
and I look at every new face ; perchance I may 
find them,’ said one. Said another poor woman, 
who could not get on so fast as her companions 
in reading, ‘1 fret so for my husband.’” 


From Miss Wilbur, employed by the Rochester 
Ladies’ Anti-Slavery Society, New York : 


**T cannot close this report without making 
known one fact which reflects great credit on the 
coloured people, and especially on the contra- 
bands of Alexandria. In this city, where arrests 
of white men are daily and almost hourly made 
for crimes and misdemeanours, but very few co- 
loured men are arrested; and the prison at the 
slave pen, which is appropriated to this class 
of people, is often without an inmate.” 

From Samuel Shipley, after a tour of inspec- 
tion in the valley of the Mississippi: 

“The religious element among the Freedmen 
is active in this, the time of their great trial. 
They cling to their Saviour as their dearest pos- 
session, and thus are sustained in the midst of 
their greatest distress and privation.” 


The number of Missionaries and Teachers 
employed among the Freedmen by the American 
Missionary Association from October 1862 to 
October 1863, increased from eighteen to eighty. 
They labour in Eastern Virginia, Fortress Mon- 
roe, Hampton, Craney Island, Yorktown, Ports- 
mouth, Norfield and vicinity, in Washington, 
South Carolina, Illinois, Kentucky, Missouri, 
Tennessee, Kansas, and Arkansas. The Society 
compute that 1000 Teachers are required for a 
million of the Freed people. Those who are em- 
ployed by them appear to be well qualified for 
their difficult work, and to delight in it. 


Copies of this paper and others may be ob- 
tained from Mrs. Edmund Sturge, Wheeley's 
Hill, Mrs. Theodore Moilliet, Skilts, near Broms- 
grove, and Miss Cadbury, Frederick Street, 
Edgbaston. 

The Birmingham Society, in issuing their cir- 
culars, requested co-operation from Societies and 
persons likely to be interested throughout the 
country. From Staines, Bath, Southport, Fal- 
mouth, Preston, &c., encouraging answers and 
contributions have been received. 


Donations may be paid to the Treasurers, to 
Ladies on the Committee, or to Messrs. Moilliet’s 
Bank, Cherry Street, Birmingham. 5/. have 
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been received from one gentleman unsolicited ; 
nearly the same sum was paid in at the Meet 
ing; donations of 20s., 10s., and 53., have also 
been received. 


In addition to the foregoing, we have re- 


ceived the following appeal, issued by a 
Committee formed at Lends : 
** THE COLOURED REFUGEES OF NORTH AMERICA. 

“+ During the progress of the lamentable war 
in America, thousands upon thousands of fugi 
tive negroes find their way within the Northern 
lines. Arriving in the most destitute condition, 
temporary rations of food and supplies of cloth- 
ing and shelter are urgently needed. In a very 
short time the greater number are able to earn 
their own livelihood; but the perpetual influx of 
fresh crowds of men, women, and children, flee- 
ing for freedom as for life, taxes the resources 
and energies of the benevolent to the very ut- 
most. Many have perished for want of the 
needful temporary succour. 

“The acting Committee of the Society of 
Friends in London have just issued an ‘ Appeal’ 
to the public at large, as well as to their own 
members, for help in an emergency only paral- 
leled in magnitude and urgency by our own 
Lancashire Distress, or by the Irish Famine in 
1848. The statements in this document are 
earnestly commended to attention.* Much ad- 
ditional information on the whole question, and 
especially on the willingness and ability of the 
liberated negroes to work for the support of their 
families and themselves, may be found in the 
February Number of Good Words, and in the 
last Number of the Edinburgh Review. 

*‘ England, as well as America, owes a debt to 
the long-enslaved and oppressed negroes. They 
have toiled without remuneration and without 
hope to supply Lancashire with Cotton, and to 
build up the commercial greatness of our country. 
The opportunity is now offered of making them 
some return; of extending help to them in their 
peaceful struggle for life and freedom, on the 
broad grounds of Christian philanthropy, aloof 
from participation in the strife of politics or of 
war; to give them for a short time food, shelter, 
clothing, along with the simplest elements of 
secular and religious instruction, through the 
zealous and self-denying agency of those who 
have gone to their assistance. 

‘Contributions of large or small amount will 
be thankfully received by Robert Jowitt and Son, 
Albion Street, and Harvey and Reynolds, 13, 
Briggate. 

‘«*The amount will be paid to the Treasurers of 
the fund in London (Josiah Forster and others), 
and remitted by them to Committees of the So- 
ciety of Friends in the United States, which 
have been formed for the relief and aid of the 
fugitives. 

DONATIONS ALREADY RECEIVED. 


Robert Walker, 10/.; Wilson Armistead, 52,; 
John Whiting, 37.; Thomas Harvey, 2/.; John 
Jowitt, 10/.; Edward Baines and Sons, 5/.; 
Miss Elizabeth and Miss E. M, Jowitt, 5/. 


* The “ Appeal” may be had, lication, 
at 13 Briggate. Zo > 
O&O ie’. 
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EMANCIPATION OF THE SERFS. 


LETTER NO IV. 


VILLAGE MUNICIPALITIES AND PEASANT PRO- 
PRIETORSHIP THE BASIS OF RUSSIAN SERF 


EMANCIPATION. 


Wuen feudalism prevailed in Europe, the 

atriarchal system was the one predominant in 
Reale: the commune was but the extension of 
the family, the headman of the village being 
its adopted father: hence the Russian commune 
has been called the microcosm of the Russian 
state. 

The village municipal system of Russia, a 
semi-patriarchal, semi-republican institution 
of very ancient date, is composed of all the heads 
of families in one large or several small villages, 
numbering from 200 to 300 males, who meet 
periodically in a kind of vestry-meeting to elect 
a headman for three years, and apportion the 
corporate land of the village among the pea- 
sants. They are responsible to Government or to 
the nobles for the payment of the rent or taxes, 
and for keeping roads in repair. These assem- 
blies elect new members, levy the taxes, and can 
even send a refractory member to Siberia. They 
support the poor and orphans, giving them por- 
tions of land and a house: they also make pro- 
vision for schools, and for this purpose they 
sometimes join with several other villages to pay 
the expenses jointly. 

All the public matters and police of the village 
are under the control of the headman or sta- 
rosta, who is the medium between the Govern- 
ment or landed proprietor and the peasants: he 
cannot be deposed except by the honorary magi- 
strates assembled in session: he is assisted by 
a village jury when cases are tried. 

This is the basement story in the social pyra- 
mid; the next story to this is the volosta, or 
district, corresponding to the English hundred, 
constituted of a number of villages with a popu- 
lation of from 1900 to 2500 males. The deputies 
to the district meeting are elected one by each ten 
heads of families: they meet on local affairs 
to levy local taxes for the ‘support of the poor 
and for Government, on the mode to be adopted 
for the recruitment: they select the recruits, 
and often get rid of a bad character in the village 
by nominating him as a recruit. They have 
special meetings biennially for voting a budget 
for local expenses : one of the items is 25 roubles, 
or 4/. annually for inoculation: this payment is 
compulsory by law. In some districts the pea- 
sants have constructed houses in a central posi- 
tion to hold these meetings in, to serve as an 
office for keeping passport registers, records of 
meetings, their accounts, police reports, and a 
list of strangers in the district. I spent a day 
in one of these houses in company with a Russian 
honorary magistrate, and was present at their 
triennial meeting, which was conducted with 
great good order, but, at the same time, in a 
spirit of manly independence so characteristic of 

e Russian peasent. 

These meetings elect triennially peasant judges 
—not fewer than three, nor more than twelve— 

‘who meet three or four times monthly, taking 
the duty in rotation. I have been present at 
some of their meetings held in the open air out- 
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side a house in the village. They adjudicate 
disputes between peasants for minor offences, for 
thefts not exceeding 5/.: above that sum, the 
matter, if not settled by arbitration, must be 
referred to a higher court. Scolding, beating a 
wife, using improper language at a meeting, are 
aor gage before these judges. I saw a peasant 

ned 3s, for striking his wife. These peasant 
judges have the power of fining to the amount 
of 3 roubles (10s.) ; they can imprison for seven 
days, and flog to the extent of twenty lashes ; 
but not women, nor men above sixty years old. 
These judges decide independently of the head of 
the district, who cannot be even in the same 
room when they are trying a case: there is no 
appeal from their decision. 

The Government Stareshna, or chief of the 
district, is elected by these Canton assemblies. 
He gives out passports, inspects the roads, su- 
pervises the arrangements for building houses, 
to see that they are at a proper distance apart. 
The local police of the villages, and the carrying 
out measures for extinguishing fires, and the 
village headmen are under him. He can levy 
a fine not exceeding one rouble (about 3s.), and 
can imprison for two days. He is the ex officio 
head of all charitable and educational insti- 
tutions in the district, and he has to verify the 
census returns. The honorary magistrates serve 
as a check on these men, to prevent their abusing 
their power ; and they can only expend money 
which is voted by the meetings in the bennial 
budget. 

These Peasants’ Courts give cheap and speedy 
justice, and are admirable normal schools to 
initiate the people into the system of self-govern- 
ment; they have already what is only now 
begun to be introduced among the middle classes 
in Russia, oral evidence,, summary decision, 
and publicity, while a cheap and simple code of 
laws is drawn up for their guidance. 

Matters are settled among the peasants them- 
selves, in their own affairs, by peasant judges ; 
but for deciding disputes arising out of serf 
emancipation between landed proprietors and 
the peasantry, 1600 honorary magistrates have 
been appointed by the Government. They are 
chosen from the upper classes of society, meet 
in session once a month, or oftener if necessary, 
three forming a quorum: the President is the 
chief of the assembly of the nobles of the district, 
while a stipendiary magistrate attends as a 
member, to aid them and report their proceed- 
ings to Government. These 1600 are unpaid, 
and receive merely an allowance of 2501. each, 
for the payment of clerks and office expenses. 

This system of honorary magistrates has 
worked so well, that the Government intend mak- 
ing it a permanent institution of justices of the 
peace. What has been so successful in England 
and India is likely to prove equally so in 
Russia. 

The disputes between the quondam serfs and 
the nobles have been referred to these magis- 
trates, and have been far fewer than was anti- 
cipated, owing to the Government having fixed 
that the peasant was to retain the land he 
occupied previous to emancipation, provided the 
quantity did not exceed the maximum fixed fur 
each locality, the largest amount being thirty 
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acres, the minimum seven and a half acres. | 
The middle and lower classes of proprietors set- 
tled their differences in a liberal way; not so the 
larger proprietors, who, as usual, left the mat- 
ter in the hands of grasping, grinding stewards, 
and who themselves wished to make the serfs 
tenants-at-will, instead of, as they are now, pea- 
sant proprietors. 

The willage municipal system, or commune, is, 
as Haxthausen shews, of very ancient origin, 
deeply engrafted into the habits of the Russian 
peasantry: it has maintained its ground against 
the autocracy of the Czar and the grinding op- 
sent of the nobles. The tide of Norman, 

artar, and Polish conquest has swept over Rus- 
sia, yet the commune has stood erect amid the 
devastations caused by the flood; indestructibly 
rooted in the Slavonic idiosyncrasy, it is more 
firmly based than even the India village sys- 
tem. The German and Occidental party in 
Russia, twenty years ago, tried to abolish this 
system—a buffer against autocracy and aris- 
tocracy—but owing to the efforts of the Slavophi- 
lists—a class who wish to see Russian develop- 
ment take place according to her own indigenous 
fashion—their efforts proved abortive; and the 
village municipality, with its corporate lands 
held in joint occupancy, has held it ground, a 
cheap training school for the social and moral 
elevation of the peasant. The serf knew 
little moro than the cattle he drove. The Go- 
vernment had colleges and universities for the 
upper classes, and now the municipalities are 
establishing village schools. What a blessing 
would it have been for France had her peasantry, 
when they secured peasant proprietorship, also 
received a system of village municipal govern- 
ment, Inthe Polish provinces the Polish no- 
bility were always opposed to the commune; 
hence the moral and social status of the Polish 
peasant was lower than that of the Russian; 
and there was less intellectual or physical 
energy. 

Peasant Proprietorship... 

While the first great basis of emancipation 
was local self-government among the peasantry, 
the second was peasant proprietorship. Each of 
the emancipated peasants was to have, along 
with a house, a quantity of land, not exceeding 
thirty, nor less than seven and a-half acres, to 
prevent his becoming a houseless vagabond, and 
to teach him the value of property by giving 
him a share in it. The Russian peasant was 
noted for his roaming habits, partly arising 
from the nature of the climate. Peter the 
Great was aware of this when he confined the 
business of apothecary to Germans, as it re- 
quired sedentary, plodding habits, which the 
common Russian had not. He has to pay a rent 
of from 1s. to 4s. per acre. This land he can re- 
deem at any time, and make it his for ever, by 
paying sixteen and two-thirds times the annual 
rent. The Government aids him in this by mak- 
ing an advance of four-fifths of the entire capital. 
The peasant has to refund this advance to 
Government in forty-nine years, paying mean- 
while six per cent. each year. At the end of 
forty-nine years the land is his for ever; or 
even before that, if he pays the whole sum down 
at once, or in instalmenss. More than one mil- 
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lion peasants have availed themselves of the 
Government grant to purchase the land out and 
out, and the number is increasing rapidly. The 
proprietor can, with the peasant’s consent, make 
him a present of not less than one-fourth of the 
land given to the peasant by law, on condition 
that the peasant makes over the remainder to 
the proprietor. More than 350,000 peasants 
have entered into the last arrangement, chiefly 
in the district of the Steppes. Seven million 
peasants pay their rent to the proprietor in 
the form of a corvee, or three days’ labour 
given weekly; but the corvee system is rapidly 
on the decline, as the proprietors find they 
cannot enforce it by corporal punishment, as in 
the days of serfdom, when the three days corvee 
were quite elastic, and were stretched, in many 
cases, to five days, and the serf had no redress. 
The value of the labour-market is rapidly 
rising. 
Land held in common. 

One peculiarity that distinguishes the Russian 
village, equally with the old Indian village system 
is, that the lands belonging to the village are culti- 
vated as joint property : each peasant has ashare, 
drawn by lot, and held for a limited time, which 
is divided into three parts; one is fallow, the 
other two are for the cultivation of rye and 
summer corn: these parts are in separate divisions 
often, not contiguous. If a peasant dies or 
leaves the country, his share falls to the com- 
munity to be redistributed among the remainder; 
but if two-thirds of the community wish to have 
the land held by individuals instead of in com- 
mon, they can have it so: but the poorer pea- 
sants are opposed to this. As this right to a share 
in the village lands prevents the growth of a 
proletariat—the Arabs of society—* poverty 
will be no more seditious when opulence will be 
no more oppressive.” It renders a poor-law un- 
necessary for the peasant. It is a social 
matter in Russia, similar to primitive Chris- 
tianity, where all things were in common, and 
individualism was held to be the antipodes of 
Christian fraternity. The conventual system was, 
in Europe, in the middle ages, a rural fraternity, 
individually weak, yet strong by union, giving 
all an equal share in property fraternized by 
charity. They existed in France before the 
revolution, and were to the country what core 
porations or guilds were to the towns, or 
colleges to an university, or pretty much what the 
religious, literary, and agricultural associations 
of England are. This associating principle ex- 
tends in Russia even-to bodies of workmen, called 
the artel, who live in common, and have among 
themselves the products of their labours. 

The increase of wealth in Russia in connection 
with the middle classes is likely to lead to a gradual 
breaking up of this system of village commune 
property ; but it will last long enough to mature 
the system of peasant self-government, and to 
form a barrier agaiust the exclusive claims of 
aristocracy, autocracy, or democracy. The evils 
of landlordism in India and Ireland will be pre- 
vented by this system ofa bundle of rods. This asso- 
ciated labour makes the country more cheerful, 
and mutual co-operation brings men more teg2- 
ther. Iso'ation leads to ignorance, but intelligence 
is warmed by contact. The centralizing influences 
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of the Government, as well as the arbitrariness 
of officials, are held in check ; avarice and covet- 
ousness are kept under some restraint, as 1s a 
ruinous competition arising from land agents ; 
the evils of the Scotch bothy system cannot thus 
arise among the peasants. 

In India a village system similar to the Rus- 
sian one prevailed from time immemorial, as 
Colonel Sykes, in his Land Tenures of the Dekkan 
shews. All lands near the village were classed in 
some village boundary or other, and were held 
as corporation property in common: in other 
cases they were divided into hereditary family 
estates. In case their families became extinct 
their lands fell to the disposal of the village 
authorities. 

Each village had a patel or headman: the 
office was hereditary, or saleable. He attended 
to the collection of the revenue, superintended 
the police, and executed the orders of Govern- 
ment. A few villages constituted a Naikwari, 
over which was a chief. Eighty-four villages 
formed a Desmukh, or district, having a chief. 
One chief was elected among them to be a link 
between the people and the prince, These 
different officers were supported by a per-cent- 
age on the revenue, by fees, and allotments 
of land. Every village had twelve crafts- 
men or professions, such as the carpenter, 
barber, washerman, pot-maker, waterman, 
watchman, astrologer, schoolmaster, priest, ac- 
cena they were paid by an assessment in 

ind. 

It was said of the Russian serf, as it has always 
been said of the oppressed since the days of Moses, 
that they were idle, as if slavery was a train- 
ing school for industry; that if emancipated he 
would not work ; but the competition for a rise 
in the price of land contradicts this. Indolence, 
the natural fruit of serfdom, is giving way be- 
fore the stimulus of property ; habits of industry 
and frugality are fostered, in order to have the 
means of purchasing land; revolutionary prin- 
ciples are checked by giving the peasant a stake 
in the country, thus identifying him with order 
and a regard te property. The houses of the 
pene are increasing in number: more have 

n built within the last two years than within 
the previous six; more rooms are being built, 
too, in the houses. Under the old system, some 
twenty-five peasants would herd together in one 
small room ! 

Bloodshed was predicted as one of the certain 
effects of emancipation. Certainly, consider- 
ing the cruelties connected -with serfdom, it is 
surprising that the peasants did not, like the 
old French peasantry, make a jacquerie, and re- 
sort to the wild justice of revenge. Quite the 
contrary: they patiently abstained from outrage, 
while the nobles were doing all they could to 
thwart the noble plans of the Czar. In their 
patience they possessed their souls; and they 
showed that reform could be effected without 
revolution ; that the social atmosphere could be 
cleared without the tempest of revolution; and 
that Russia had not, like France, to pass through 
scenes of anarchy and of a bloody revolution as 
the way to liberal institutions. 

There was one exception in the government 
of Kazan, caused by a notice spread .among the 
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peasants that the Emperor had ordered no more 
rents to be paid, but it wassoon quelled. I my- 
self lived for a fortnight in a district 100 miles 
south of Moscow: the proprietor never locked 
his doors at night, and nowhere did I hear of 
any expression of alarm, even from lone widows. 
The peasants, having property in land themselves, 
are not disposed to encourage the military or 
anarchical spirit : far from it; and no one could 
have seen, as I have seen, the Czar followed, at 
Nijne Novogorod, and Petersburgh, by hosts of 
peasants almost adoring him—being to the 
Russian peasants what Garibaldi is to the work- 
ing classes of England, the man of the people, 
who sympathizes thoroughly with them—without 
feeling that a love for monarchy will be fixed 
permanently in the masses by emancipation. The 
proverb will no longer be applicable, ** Near the 
Czar, near death:” from the Uralian Mountains 
to the Amoor the name of Alexander of Russia 
will be revered to the latest posterity, while the 
ryots of India will swell the note of appro- 
bation. 

Serf emancipation was said to be a socialistic 
movement, tending to the destruction of pro- 
perty and to the introduction of the Proudhon 
system; but as Key, in his Peasant Proprietary 
of Europe, has shewn, the giving the peasant an 
interest in the land is the strongest barrier 
against anarchy and despotism, against proleta- 
rianism and land-jobbing, and so events are 
shewing in Russia. 


The Nobles. 


Russia has had no middle age of feudal insti- 
tutions; she had the patriarchal system, with 
quasi republican institutions, until, in modern 
times, she had “ despotism tempered by strangu- 
lation.” 

The nobles of Russia form a very important 
class—more than 10(,000—the only men in the 
empire educated—the source of supply in the 
administrative department of the state, and the 
basis of an enlightened and independent public 
opinion. The Russian nobles in each province 
elect a chief triennially, and their voice is begin- 
ning to be heard. Unfortunately, there is no 
intelligent middle-class Russia: while they 
were themselves the ruin of the serfs, they were 
also ruined by serfdom. It is a question whe- 
ther, morally or socially, emancipation is not 
benefiting the noble as much as theserf. The 
following are some of the effects: the noble will 
not treat God's image as a chattel, to be swapped 
for a bonnet, a shawl, or an old piano: in re- 
specting human nature he will be taught to 
respect himself The shabby gentility of the 
petite noblesse (Russian squireens) will have to 

ive way to industry, and to a greater regard 
io the middle classes. These lived, vampire- 
like, on a few peasants, leading a life of idleness, 
with its attendant dissoluteness. A story is 
told of one of these proprietors on the banks of 
the Volga, who was the envy of all, because he 
was rich enough to get drunk on English porter. 

So great had been the improvidence of the 
nobles, that more than two-thirds of their estates 
had been encumbered, and were mortgaged to 
the Government bank for a sum exceeding se- 
venty millions sterling. This state of things 
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has enabled the Government easily to carry out 
plans to enable the peasants, for a moderate sum, 

to redeem lands, which, in some cases, were 

pledged to purchase court-dresses and jewels. 

In Tos some time ago, out of 500 females hold- 

ing landed property, 450 had their estates mort- 

gaged. 

Emancipation has freed the noble from the 
temptation to abuse his unlimited power by acts 
of cruelty to the male, and of sensuality towards 
female servants, the houses being often little 
better than harems. Indolence was fostered by 
the number of servants at his beck: his time was 
given to gambling and debauchery. ‘The master 
corrupted the servauts, and the servants demo- 
ralized the children, who were trained by their 
servile feeling to give full vent to their anger. 
We have had the experience of India, where 
chiefs, shut out from the resources of public 
office, in order to relieve the monotony of daily 
life, resort to gambling and debauchery. The 
Russian noble required relief and recreation from 
the deadening presence of despotism: innocent 
social enjoyments were shut up, and so evil pro- 





While, in the West Indies and India, Mis- 
sionaries have taken a prominent part in de- 
fending the weak against the strong, thus 
following the noble example of the Jewish 
prophet, in Russia the clergy have generally 
been passive in the emancipation struggle. This 
was mainly owing to the Russian clergy having 
little social influence: they are poor, and igno- 
rant, and dependent, and raised almost exclu- | 
sively from the lower classes, while the bishops | 
have all received a monkish education, which | 
chilled their sympathies with humanity and its 
struggles. 

One of the great evils of Russia has been that so 
many of its nobles —infected with a false French 
taste, the result of Catherine’s varnish and Pe- | 
ter’s anti-national tendencies—had an aver- 
sion to a country life, and became the gentlemen 
vagabonds of Europe, noted in the chief capitals 
for their reckless expenditure and extravagant 
habits, draining the country for the benefit of 
towns; knowing every language but their own, 
and every class of society except the peasants, from 
whose sweat they drew their support. But eman- 
cipation changes this; they must either sell out, 
or become resident proprietors. As it has re- 
duced the value of property to the poor nobles, 
they can only make up for the loss and conform 
to the new state of things by themselves residing 
on their estates, and looking personally after their 
own interests, not trusting them to grinding, 
profligate stewards. What scope was afforded 
for them, when we consider that, ten years ago, 
there were more than 50,000 nobles travelling | 
in Europe? When the cat was out the mouse 
could play. 

The introduction of improved modes of agri- 
culture and of local self-government now being 
carried out give more interest to the coun- 
try, and will afford occupation to the resident 
gentry. The offices of juge de paix are working 
also in this direction, while scope being given to 
political and literary activity will relieve them 
from the mephitie inaction of despotism. 

The evils of serfdom were mitigated by the | 
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natural levity of the Slavonic races ; by the ho- 
mogeneity of origin, language, and religion. 
Hence it was not embittered by the antagonism 
of race—an evil arising so frequently in India. 
The capital which a serf acquired by his own 
exertions was always considered as his own. 
Cases have occurred of serfs who were worth from 
46,0002. to 50,000/. sterling. His marriage was 
sacred in the eye of the law: he could not be 
sold separate from the estate. 

The evils of serfdom, however, were greatly 
aggravated by the system of Peter the Great, 
who neglected the masses to enlighten and civi- 
lize exclusively the nobles; and thus to work 
downwards. The experiment has been @ 
failure. The nobles received education and civi- 
lization; but, as a class, they were opposed to 
the elevation of the peasants, and resisted to the 
utmost the Emperor’s noble measures of emanci= 
pation ; and it was mailny the dread of a jac- 
querie and of an uprise of all the serfs which 
constrained them to make any concessions. 

I bring toa close my brief sketches of one of 
the greatest events of this century, and one 
pregnant with most important reforms to Russia, 
both in Europe and Asia; presenting a marked 
contrast to the state of things during the last 
two centuries, characterized by the working of 
the systems of serfdom and autocracy with a 
noblesse, a species of “civilized slaves,” un- 
der Nicholas, when a grinding centralized des- 
potism, a denationalized blasé noblesse, a venal 
police, a *‘ bribe-eating” bureaucracy, and a fet- 
tered press, characterized Russia. All these 


| tremendous evils are in process of gradual ame- 


lioration, mainly owing to the upheavement of 
the masses in serf emancipation. The peasant’s 
toe treads on the courtier’s heel, and the latter 
must, in consequence, moveon. An open Bible, 


| a reformed priesthood, and vernacular education, 


are cropping up as gradual results. This glo- 
rious news has reached the remote East, and the 
nations of India have read in their own journals 
that a nation is being born in a day, and that 
Russia, the latest born of European nations, 
regarded under Nicholas as barbarous, aggres- 
sive, and despotic, is entering on the career of 
social and internal reform, one of the best gua- 
rantees of a pacific policy, and also for one 
favourable to the development of nationalities. 
Let the slaveholders of America take a lesson 
from theMuscovite ; and let the members of Anti- 
slavery, Aborigines’ Protection Societies, and In- 
dian Associations, seeing the difficulties that have 
been so unexpectedly and rapidly overcome by 
Russia, thank God, and take courage.* 


JameEs Lona. 
(Nil Durpan.) 





= 





* It is probable that this series of letters will 
shortly be issued in a tract form, at a cheap 


| rate—(Ep. A. S. RB.) 
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MONDAY, MAY 2, 1864. 


NOTICE TO SUBSCRIBERS. 


Our Subscribers are solicited to take notice 
that their Subscriptions to the Anti-Slavery 
Society’s Funds, and to the Anti-Slavery 
Reporter, fall due on the 1st of January 
every year. They are respectfully requested 
to forward the amounts due, by Post-office 


Order, payable to L. A. Chamerovzow, 
at the Post-office, Moorgate Street, E.C., 
‘London. 


Subscribers to the Anti-Slavery Reporter 
who desire to receive their copies stamped, 
are asked to intimate their wish, in order 
that the publisher may regulate his order for 
stamps accordingly. The neglect of this 
precaution weeny the publisher to a loss of 
stamps, which it is his desire to avoid in 
future. 


OUR ANNUAL MEETING. 

WE beg to announce that the Annual Meet- 
ing of the British and Foreign Anti-Slavery 
Society will be held on Friday, the 20th of 
May next, at the London Tavern, Bishops- 
gate Street, E.C. The Chair will be taken 
at noon precisely. 

Further particulars will be duly adver- 
tized. 


SLAVE-TRADE TO PERU, 


In our Summary will be found a reference 
to the contents of a Parliamentary paper re- 
cently issued, on the subject of the trans- 
portation of natives of the Polynesian group, 
to Peru, for the purpose of working on the 
plantations as agricultural labourers. It is 
greatly to the credit of the Peruvian Go- 
vernment, that it interposed to prevent the fur- 
ther introduction of these people, as soon as 
it became aware of the means resorted to by 
the agents of the contractor to secure 
ssession of the so-called “ immigrants.” 
reatly is it to be deplored, nevertheless, 
that the Peruvian authorities ever gave their 
sanction to any such scheme for the intro- 
duction of labourers from the adjacent islands. 
The enterprise was merely the slave-trade 
disguised. The particulars of the cruel and 
forcible abduction from their homes of many 
hundreds of the Polynesian islanders, which 
we have given in these columns, are full 
corroborated by the official statements. Kid- 
napping on a wholesale scale, as bad as any 
which characterizes the African slave-trade, 
was the prominent feature in the present 
instance. The French Chargé d’ Affaires at 
Tahiti, M. Ed. de Lesseps, very promptly 
interfered to protect the islanders of the 
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French dependencies; and when once the 
abuses of the system were made known, the 
Peruvian, the French, and the British autho- 
rities acted unanimously for its suppression, 
for the protection of those labourers who had 
been already introduced into Peru, and for 
the return of the survivors. 

Earl Russell appears to have received in- 
formation of what was doing on the 14th of 
July 1862, but took no notice of Mr. Barton, 
the British Consul’s, communication, until 
the 26th of November, when he wrote to 
Mr. Stafford Jerningham, then about to 
leave London for Lima, calling his attention 
to the facts set forth by Mr. Barton, and 
requesting him to watch the proceedings, 
lest they should “‘ degenerate into the slave- 
trade in disguise.” Mr. Jerningham wrote 
to Earl Russell on the 28th of the following 
January (1863), and on the 9th, the 12th, 
and the 26th of February, confirming his 
Lordship’s apprehensions; and to do Mr. Jer- 
ningham bare justice, it must be averred that 
he lost no time in adopting decisive measures to 
stop the traffic, in the carrying out of which 
he was greatly assisted by the total failure 
of the experiment as a labour — The 
Polynesians, unaccustomed to hard labour, 
sickened and died in considerable numbers, 
so that the planters would not take those 
who were brought in under implied con- 
tracts. Under these circumstances, the Pe- 
tuvian Government abolished the traffic. 
This welcome communication was made to 
Mr. Jerningham on the lst of May 1863. 
On the 13th of the same month, the Diplo- 
matic and Consular corps, resident in Lima, 
met and issued a declaration, deploring 
the “horrible abuses committed in the Poly- 
nesian islands by expeditions that tried to ob- 
tain labourers in violation of the laws and 
the licences given to bring labourers into the 
Republic,” and expressing satisfaction ut the 
suitable measures taken by the Government 
of Peru to prohibit the traffic ; also record- 
ing an assurance to their respective Govern- 
ments, that these measures had supported 
morality, justice, and humanity. The meet- 
ing decided that the Act then adopted should 
be copied into the records of the diplomatic 
corps, and a copy presented, after signature, 
to the Peruvian Minister of Foreign Affairs 
and President of Council, and to the Go- 
vernment of each member of the corps. On 
this occasion the Powers represented were 
the United States, Hawaii, France, Great 
Britain, Brazil, Columbia, Ecuador, Italy, 
Hamburgh, the Argentine Confederation, 
Portugal, Bremen, Frankfort, Prussia, Hano- 
ver, und Venezuela. ‘ 

The law under which these Polynesians 
were introduced into Peru was enacted on 
the 15th January 1861, expressly to meet 4 
the alleged special requirementé of the hour, : 
and it repealed a previous decree relating to 
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the immigration of Asiatics, in so far as it 
was contrary to the new law. The con 
tractor for immigrants was a Mr. Byrne, a 
native of Ireland, who had become a French 
citizen in 1857, between which time and the 
month of April 1862 he had introduced 3000 
“colonists” from the New Hebrides into 
the French settlement of New Caledonia, 
and his “success” in this operation appears 
to have encouraged him to form a Company 
in Lima, to extend the importation to Peru, 
from the Polynesian group. The “colo- 
nists’ were to serve for five years, and then 
to be sent back home at the cost of the pur- 
chaser of their contract. Mr. Byrne’s privi- 
leve was for five years, 30 that he virtually 
held these poor people in hand for ten years. 
One vessel of 151 tons register brought in 
200 “emigrants,” being fifty more, accord- 
ing to tonnage, than allowed by law. 

The revelations incidental to this Peruvian 
immigration scheme differ in no essential 
particular from the features which dis- 
tinguished the Coolie traffic from its com- 
mencement, and, in some respects, even 
down to the present time; and Earl Russell 
laid stress upon the known evils of Coolie 
emigration from China, in his note to Mr. 
Jerningham, as his reason for watching the 
Peruvian scheme very closely. Weare glad 
to record, that so lately as the 18th of March 
in the present year, his lordship, while ex- 
pressing his satisfaction at the abolition of 
the system by the Peruvian authorities, still 
exhorts Mr. Jerningham to watch, ‘as it is 
not impossible, that although the system has 
been abolished, steps may be taken indi- 
rectly to carry out the objects contemplated 
by the parties concerned, thus causing fresh 
evils and crimes.” 

We believe the matter may be now safely 
left in the hands of the Government and of 
the British officials in Peru; but it is not 
the less to be deplored that so many lives 
should have been sacrificed to the “lust of 
lucre.”’ 


SLAVE-TRADE ON THE WHITE 
NILE. 


TuE slave-trade appears to be carried on with 
great activity in the region of the White Nile. 
Private advices from Khartoum, Nubia, have 
been published, which leave no doubt of the 
fact. ‘The subjoined is a copy of a commu- 
nication from the Belgian Consul at Khar- 
toum, a translation of which appeared re- 
cently in the Atheneum : 


* Khartoum, Jan. 28, 1864. 

** A few days ago we received intelligence that 
the English Government had resolved to abolish 
the Consulate which it established in the Soudan 
in 1849. This decision has troubled the sound 
portion of our colony, because, under the pain- 
ful circumstances i: which it is placed, it found 
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in the experience and character of the British 
Consul a favourite rallying-point. 

“To the slave-dealers and men of their class, 
to whom the presence of a British Consul was a 
restraint, it is a cause of triumph. It appears 
to me, that if, in 1849, the British Government 
had sufficient motives for establishing a Con- 
sulate in the Soudan, there exist at the present 
time much more powerful reasons for maintain- 
ing it. The recent discoveries of Capts. Speke 
and Grant must result in the organization of 
other scientific expeditions, of which Khartoum 
will form either the point of departure or that of 
arrival. England, which may lay claim, and 
with justice, to the honour of nearly all new dis- 
coveries in Africa, will certainly take the lead in 
these expeditions, and I cannot conceive it pos- 
sible that she will willingly deprive them of the 
protection of a British Consul at Khartoum, 
This protection will become especially indis- 
pensable to those expeditions which will require 
Khartoum, or some other place in the Soudan, 
as the point of departure; for in the absence of 
consular intervention with the local authorities, 
or the mediation of a man of local experience; 
who, from his position, is under obligation to 
render service, { am of opinion that it will be 
impossible effectually to organize any expedition 
there. They will be scandalously fleeced, or 
leave badly provided, and so will fail. It would 
not be difficult to cite instances in support of 
what I advance. A higher motive renders it 
desirable to maintain at Khartoum the British 
Consulate. 

‘The slave-trade in the White Nile country, 
for a long time held in restraint and sufficiently 
feeble, has had for some years—thanks to the en- 
couragement of certain high functionaries, who 
find their profit in it—anextension truly frightful ; 
and it is exercised with such horrors that I hesi- 
tate to describe them. Every year more than 
one hundred vessels leave Khartoum for the pur- 
pose of hunting down the negroes; and those 
slaves who have formerly been brought in by 
stealth are now dragged publicly along the high- 
ways of the country, and even through the 
streets of Khartoum, with the yoke on their 
necks. 

*¢ The British Consul, Mr. J. Petherick, initiated 
measures which would soon have placed a limit 
to this traffic. Unfortunately, owing to the 
aversion of four-fifths of the Khartoums, who live 
by it, and of the high functionaries and their 
accomplices, he saw his reputation tarnished 
by false accusations; his fellow-citizens, his 
friends, misled on his account; he found no suffi- 
cient support, even before his superiors, who 
were doubtless thus prejudiced against him. 

The non-success of Mr. Petherick in his pro- 
ceedings against certain persons accused of this 
traffic has given license to these slave-dealers : as- 
sured henceforth of impunity,and ofthe inefficiency 
of the law, they have thrown off the mask. It is 
an everlasting scandal to civilized Europe thus 
to authorize by her silence this infamous piracy, 
which has deluged the White Nile with blood; 
and for anti-slavery England, who, instead of 
declaring herself impotent in abolishing her Con- 
sulate at Khartoum, should have surrounded it 
with all the prestige possible, authorized severe 
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measures, and extended a hand to enforce their 
execution. . : 

Although personal consideration may be 
found of secondary importance—and we are no 
apologists of Mr. Petherick—we might add that 
the Consul is a man of intelligence, possessing 
knowledge of the Soudan from a long expe- 
rience, has performed the duties of his office with 
an integrity and firmness which may well serve 
as an example to his colleagues. 

In the blow which has deprived Mr. Petherick 
of office, that which is most distressing is the 
fact that his deposition, following so quickly upon 
energetic measures taken by him against the 
traffic, and against the oppression of the local 
authority, endeavoured to bring to bear upon 
Europeans. It is, I repeat, that the deposition 
from office passes current through the country 
as adisavowal of those measures, and is regarded 
as a censure publicly inflicted upon Mr. Pethe- 
rick by his superiors, in consequence of the 
attitude he assumed. 

I am ignorant whether the British Govern- 
ment can re-consider the decision it has come to; 
but I do know that the re-establishment of a 
British Consulate at Khartoum would be a mea- 
sure which all those who have the principles of 
civilization of that barbarous country at heart 
will receive with joy. 


We append an extract from another, but a 
sag etter, the writer of which dates 

m the same place, on the 11th of the pre- 
ceding November (1863) : 


“You have no idea how dreadful the slave- 
trade is here. The longer one stays, the more 
one finds it out. Last Monday I saw three 
boatsful of slaves shipped off to Cairo or Kordo- 
fan by the Government, guarded by soldiers. 
Oh, it was such a shocking sight! The Govern- 
ment pretend they do not allow Slavery, but they 
accept Slavery in payment from the people out 
here for their taxes. It is a burning shame! 
I cannot write all the horrors of it: it makes 
one quite giddy. They look so pitiful; with 
ee collars round their necks, and some with 

ains on their legs. Too much cannot be said 
against it.” 

The cause of the removal of Mr. Consul 
Petherick, who appears to have paid the 

alty of his anti-slavery zeal, though a 
bir subject for inquiry, is one with which we 
have only to do in so far as the circumstances 
bear upon the suppression of the traffic ; but 
it does seem desirable that the public should 
have precise information of the state of thing's 
he found to exist, and should know what 
steps he adopted to remedy it. Further, it 
is a necessary act of humanity that the 
slave-trade in the White Nile region should 
be put down; for it is accompanied by cruel- 
ties peculiar to the Nubian traffic in ne: roes, 
and is rapidly depopulating the interior of 
the African continent. Mr. Petherick pene- 
trated to the Equator, touching the very 
centre of Africa; yet here he found the 
slave-trade being prosecuted, to supply the 
Turkish market, spreading desolation and 
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woe éverywhere, and bringing disgrace 
upon the very name of civilization. Mr. 
Petherick is said to have proceeded summa- 
rily against the first European he met with, 
and who, being a Maltese, was also a British 
subject. But the Consul-General is said to 
have released the delinquent, and thus to 
have strengthened the hands of the slave- 
traders. The abolition of the Khartoum 
Consulate followed, and the renewal of the 
traffic with tenfold activity, as a matter of 
course. The action of the British Govern- 
ment in this matter seems to imply that it 
has no fixed policy in relation to the slave- 
trade, or it would surely have sustained an 
official who was doing his utmost to bring to 
— the traders in human flesh and 
lood. The subject is one which we shall 
not lose sight of. A question in Parliament 
will probably elicit information which will 
cutie us to take further steps. 


ee 


MORTALITY OF WEST-INDIA 
IMMIGRANTS. 


We have frequently called attention to the 
extreme mortality incidental to Coolie im- 
migration, as at present conducted, and, in 
1859, were accused of exaggeration by Mr. 
Cave, of the West-India Committee, and 
other partisans of the system. Our assertions 
were, nevertheless, founded upon the evi- 
dence of persons in the colonies which had 
received immigrants, who possessed every 
facility for ascertaining the truth, and who 
had no interest in misleading us. We 
strongly insisted upon the necessity for an 
independent Commission of Inquiry, which 
we suggested to the Colonial Minister, the 
Duke of Newcastle, should consist of three 
gentlemen, one appointed by the Govern- 
ment, a second by the West-India Com- 
mittee, and a third by the Committee of the 
British and Foreign Anti-Slavery Society. 
The business of the Commission would have 
been to investigate, on the spot, the working 
of the actual system of Coolie immigration, 
in all its branches and details, with a view 
to remedying its abuses and evils, and putting 
it on asound footing. Our suggestion found 
no favour with the West-India party, who 
were probably aware that our allegations 
against the system would be substantially 
established, and changes introduced which 
that party had long resisted. Time has 
amply justified our course and us. The im- 
migrant-importing colonies have all been 
compelled to yield to the incubus of debt 
which the system entailed, and Jamaica 
now refuses to receive the labourers which, 
only a few years ago, she so loudly clamoured 
for. Official returns have proved that the 
communities of those colonies—not the plant- 
ers—pay the bulk of the cost of introducing 
foreign labour, and that the rate of mortality 
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in them is exceedingly high. Certain changes 
have resulted from our agitation, favourable 
to the health of the Coolies in their passage 
and on their arrival; but from some cause, 
yet unexplained, the deaths in the colonies, 
during residence, amount to a frightful pro- 
portion; so frightful, indeed, as to demand 
instant investigation. 

The Royal Gazette of British Guiana, of 
the 19th of March last, contains a statement 
based on the census yeturns and on those of 
the Immigration Agent-General, which is 
most startling and painful. Not to charge 
our columns with lengthy particulars, we 
tabulate the figures as under : 


Total number of Indian Coolies in- 
treduced from Jan. 1, 1835, to 











Dec. 31,1863 . . . . 47,044 

Total returned to India at taking of 
Census, April 1861 - 4375 
42,969 

Resident in colony at taking of 
Census : i ‘ , . 22,081 
20,288 

Deduct, number introduced since 
Census . hee ‘ 11,715 

Unaccounted for when Census was 
taken . 9173 


These figures shew that the annual mor- 
tality in the colony is at the rate of more 
than 25 per cent of the introduced Coolie po- 
yulation ; in other words, that the immigrants 
introduced in any one year all die in the 
space of four years, a rate of mortality more 
fearful than that in the slave colony of Cuba, 
where the term of the slave’s existence is 
reckoned at from eight years to ten. With 
such melancholy facts before him, well may 
the editor of the Creole say : 


“The matter cannot fail sooner or later to 
attract notice abroad, and it is better that it 
should at once be brought prominently to the 
notice of those on the spot who are concerned in 
the questions involved in it. The publication of 
statements of this kind, without any sort of ex- 
planation, can have but one effect upon the cha- 
racter of the colony, and that effect must be a 
damaging one. The explanation is to be ob- 
tained only by means of full and accurate sta- 
tistics of births and deaths amongst the people 
throughout the colony. We do not ourselves be- 
lieve that our climate is so fatal as these figures 
would make it appear, or that it is necessarily 
injurious to any class of people who take or- 
dinary care of their own persons; but it is im- 
possible to shut one’s eyes to the facts disclosed 
in these statistics with regard to the Indian immi- 
grants; and though the task of drawing atten- 
tion to them be a disagreeable one, it must be 
performed. Let us be assured one way or the 
other. If there are causes at work producing 
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a gradual diminution, instead of increase, in our 
labouring population, there ought to be means 
of tracing those causes and grappling with 
them.” 


In these remarks we cordially concur, 
and rejoice that the subject is likely to be 
taken up by those on the spot who have the 
means at hand of satisfying inquiry. 


—_—, 


COLOURED IMPOSTORS. 


Ir has been our unpleasant duty occasionally 
to warn the British anti-slavery public 
against the proceedings of certain men of 
colour, who were, at that time, practising 
upon its too ready benevolence, not to say 
credulity. We have received particulars of 
another case of imposture, to which we feel 
it incumbent upon us to give all the publi- 
city in our power, in the hope that the ex- 
posure may render anti-slavery friends more 
cautious. The statement we subjoin was in 
our hands at the date of our last issue; but 
as the delinquent was under a pledge at once 
to leave this country, and our object was not 
vindictive, we concluded to defer its publi- 
cation until he had quitted our shores. 

The man, calling himself the Rev. W. 
Mitchell, appears to have been tolerably suc- 
cessful in collecting money. In the years 
1859 and 1860he had already tried theground, 
his ostensible purpose then, as on his later 
visit, being to raise funds to build schools 
and chapels for fugitive slaves in Canada. 
The present charge against Mitchell is, that 
he has been using old credentials, and has 
— a course altogether inconsistent with 

onesty of purpose. He speaks of the sum 
he has collected as amounting to “about 
4001.;” and we should argue, from this 
dubious reference to the total of his col- 
lections, that he was not in the habit of keep- 
ing any accounts. “Salary and travelling 
expenses” may have absorbed a large portion 
of this sum—for we are not without expe- 
rience of the elasticity of these items—the 
latter especially — where no control over 
them is practicable. We shall probably, in 
due time, receive from Nathaniel Warren— 
to wham the balance of the money referred 
to is said to have been sent—an account of 
“ receipts and disbursements ”’ in the matter 
of Mitchell's ‘ mission,” and shall be agree- 
ably surprised if the ‘‘ chapels and schools” 
have benefited by it in any appreciable 
degree. 

STATEMENT. 
** Ramsgate, March 3, 1864. 

‘*J, Williem Mitchell, of Toronto, Canada 
West, do hereby admit to Benjamin Copeland 
Etheridge, Baptist Minister, of Ramsgate, and 
John Edgar, Grocer, of Canterbury, that I have, 
for some time past, travelled with old credentials 
such as I obtained on my first visit in the years 
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1859 and 1860, to this country, that have not 
been renewed. My professed object has again 
been to raise money to build schools and chapels 
for fugitive slaves. I admit having taken apart- 
ments at Mr. Collard’s and Mr. Smith’s, Canter- 
bury, and gone away without paying for the 
same. I admit having told many falsehoods to 
the parties herein named; and I hereby make 
this acknowledgment with the intent that the 
parties herein named may make such use of this 
document as they may in their discretion deem 
necessary. 

*¢ IT came on this last visit in April 1863, and 
I think I have collected about 400/., which I 
have transmitted to Nathaniel Warren, of To- 
ronto, less my travelling expenses and salary, 
through banks at Reading, Plymouth, North 
America Bank, London, &c. &c. 

«¢W. Mitchell, 

*¢ March 15, 1864.” * Plains of Waterloo, 


As a rule, these so-called “missions” have 
barely a claim to patronage, under the cir- 
cumstances of their presentation. In the 
majority of instances they simply serve the 
actual present purpose of the individual who 
advocates them. Such “ missions” are got 
up with exceeding facility. For instance: a 
particular party—reverend, or the reverse— 
wishes to visit England. He “nageanese to a 
second party—perhaps officially connected. 
with “schools or chapels for the coloured 
people ”—to go to England to endeavour to 
obtain funds for this object, provided party 
B. will recommend him. Credentials are 
made out, quite in good faith on the part of 
B., and other parties are induced to furnish 
A. with letters, either introductory, or per- 
sonally commendatory. A. arrives, and 
straightway seeks out some known minister, 
whose name curries weight, and who is con- 
nected with the anti-slavery movement. 
Leave is obtained for delivering a lecture 
in a chapel or a schoolroom, and a letter is 
solicited from the minister, who, on the faith 
of the credentials presented, recommends the 
intrepid agent to favourable notice. The 
sequel is obvious. Recommendation No. 1 
leads to the obtaining of recommendation 
No. 2; and, in a very short time, quite a re- 
spectable list of ministerial patrons is made 
to figure in a circular, on a broad-sheet, or 
in any other more convenient manner; by 
means of which the agent A. procures access 
to leading anti-slavery friends—generally in 
the remoter provinces—and upon the strength 
of these respondents he mulcts the anti- 
slavery community more or less handsomely, 
the donors discovering, only too late, that 
their benevolence has been practised upon. 

It is not our desire to divert charity from 
worthy objects, but it is the aim of the parties 
against whom these few remarks are directed, 
to present a good case, so as to give oppo- 
sition the character of unfriendliness, ow 
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we believe far more harm than good is done 
to the anti-slavery cause by these itinerant 
lecturers, many of whom are either rank im- 
postors, or men who, having had originally 
a legitimate claim to sympathy, have been 
_— by over-patronage, have lingered in 
the country till the interest in them has ex- 
hausted itself, and then, being without re- 
sources, have fallen back upon their “ wits,’’ 
and made the best they could out of them. 

It is fortunate for the cause that the 
Mitchells, the Howard Days, the S. R. Wards, 
and the Reuben Nixons, are counterbalanced 
by the Sella Martins, the Professor Allens, 
the William Crafts, the Highland Garnetts, 
and others, whose probity has withstood the 
severe test of success, after undergoing the 
trials incidental to praiseworthy, though, for 
a time unsuccessful, self-help: and it is be- 
cause the really worthy suffer for the delin- 
quencies of the unworthy that we feel called 
upon to pen this article. Let the friends of 
the cause but exercise ordinary discretion in 
bestowing their patronage upon itinerant 
coloured lecturers with a “mission,” and 
fewer of these gentry will find their way to 
this country, or will soon find their way 
back to the one they have quitted. 











UNITED STATES’ EMANCIPATION 
MOVEMENTS. 


Tue following are clipped from the Libe- 
rator : 


‘6 THE LOUISIANA FREE-STATE PLATFORM. 


‘** The following is the platform which was 
adopted by the Convention that nominated Mr. 
Hand for Governor of Louisiana : 


*** Resolved — That we solemnly believe the 
Union of this State, handed down by our revo- 
lutionary ancestors, of infinitely more value than 
any other falsely-termed State rights of any scc- 
tional institutions, and we deem it our most sacred 
duty, as patriots, to transmit it undivided to 
posterity. 

*** Resolved — That we, as citizens of the 
United States, as well as of the State of Louis- 
iana, know that the observance of the Union 
depends on maintaining the supremacy of the 
Federal Union, and do, on the part of Louisiana, 
utterly disclaim any pretension to any rights 
not subservient of that supremacy, and hold her 
primary allegiance as due to the Government of 
the United States. 

“* Resolved—That, regarding the institution 
of Slavery as a great moral, social, and political 
evil, opposed alike to the rights of one race and 
the interest of the other, and inconsistent with 
the principles of free government, we hail and 
desire its universal and immediate extinction as 
a public and private blessing. 

*** Resolved —That we desire the principles of 


this State to be based upon a sure and broader 
foundation than the operations of military orders, 
and we will use every means in our power to 
hasten the day when they shall be embodied in 
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a State Constitution, that Louisiana is and shall 
for ever remain a free State. 

* «Resolved —That we heartily approve of the 
plan adopted by General Banks to ensure that 
result, as well as to restore the voice of Louis- 
iana to the council of the nation. 

** * Resolved — That we will support no man 
as a candidate for office who is unwilling to sub- 
scribe to and pledge himself to carry out the 
principles set forth in the above resolutions.’ 


‘* EMANCIPATION IN KENTUCKY. 

‘¢ A large and influential meeting of the friends 
of emancipation in Covington, Ky., was held on 
the 13th of February last. Mr. C. A. Preston 
presided, and, upon taking the chair, spoke with 
great directness and force on the necessity of 
utterly destroying Slavery, ‘ the backbone of the 
rebellion.” Among the resolutions adopted by 
the meeting were the following: 

***Whereas— The assertion is continually 
being made by those who cling to the old order 
of things, that the enslaved black man is not fit 
to have his freedom, therefore 

*** Resolved — That we will not now stop to 
discuss the truth or falsity of this assertion ; but 
we will meet it with this other assertion, viz. 
that no white man is fit to be a slaveholder, if 
holding slaves has_a tendency to stir up such a 
rebellion against the best government that was 
ever devised by the wisdom of man. Had there 
been no Slavery, there would have been no re- 
bellion. 

**¢ Resolved—That we denounce Slavery, be- 
cause, in the light cf the experience we have had, 
slaveholding has a tendency to repress the ener- 
gies of a free people; that it has a tendency to 

eep education and intelligence from spreading 
among the masses ; that it also has a tendency 
to check the free thought and smother free speech, 


and to inaugurate a state of things where the few | 


rule the many, thus doing violence to the spirit 
of true democratic institutions. 

** Resolved—That while heartily approving 
of the President’s proclamation, which gave to 
Slavery its death-blow throughout the rebel dis- 
tricts, we are desirous that immediate constitu- 
tional measures be taken to do away with the 
hateful institution in our own State. 

“A strong delegation was appointed to attend 
the Louisville Freedom Convention, and a deter- 
mination avowed to enter at once upon a vigo- 
rous campaign for the overthrow of Slavery in 
Kentucky.” 

‘* FREE LOUISIANA. 


‘‘ The proposed plan of General Banks to re- 
store Louisiana to the Union is the subject of 
warm and earnest discussion among the loyal 
men of New Orleans. ‘The ground of their ob- 
jections are briefly but clearly stated in the 
following preamble and resolutions unanimously 
adopted at a special session of the Free-State 
General Committee held on the 13th inst. They 
will take part in the ensuing elections, recog- 
nising the duty of endeavouring to place the 
proper men in office, but frankly stating that, in 
their judgment, a Convention to frame a new 
Constitution should have first been called. Their 
fear evidently is, that an election held on the 
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basis proscribed by the old Constitution may de- 
feat the object of restoring Louisiana to the 
Union a free and loyal State : 


“¢ Whereas, N. P. Banks, Major-General 
Commanding the Department of the Gulf, did, 
on the 12th January inst., issue his Proclama- 
tion inviting the loyal citizens of Louisiana to 
assemble on the 22d of February 1864, in order 
to cast their votes for the election of seven exe- 
cutive officers, viz. Ist, Governor; 2d, Lieut.- 
Governor; 3d, Secretary of State; 4th, Treasurer; 
5th, Attorney-General; 6th, Superintendant of 
Public Instruction; 7th, Auditor of Public 
Accounts ; 

““* Therefore be it resolved, That this Free 
State General Committee, not relinquishing its 
judgment that the only true path to reconstruc- 
tion is a Convention to frame a new Constitution 
before any election for State officers; and not 
renouncing its lawful claim to have Slavery 
abolished immediately without the dangers of 
any futile scheme of gradual emancipation; and 
not yielding its assent to the idea that the election 
of seven executive officers can by any proper use 
of terms, be styled the Civil Government of 
Louisiana; but, nevertheless, recognising the 
patriotic duty of endeavouring to place in office 
men whose opinions are in harmony with the 
wants of Louisiana and the spirit of the age, will 
take part in the election. 

‘6 ¢ Resolved further, That the Free-State Union 
men of Lovisiana are hereby respectfully recom- 
mended to appoint delegates to a Nominating 
Convention, to propose candidates for said seven 
executive officers, to be held in New Orleans on 
Monday, the Ist day of February 1864, at half- 
past six p.M., in the Committee-room, corner of 
Camp and Cotton Street, in this city. 

“© * Resolved further, That we respectfully re- 
commend that the representation in said Con- 
vention shall be as follows, viz. 5 delegates from 
each ward of the city of New Orleans; 5 dele- 
gates from that part of the Parish of Orleans on 
the right bank of the river; from the Parish of 
Jefferson, 6 delegates; and from each of the 
other parishes of the State as follows: St. John 
the Baptist, 1; St. Charles, 1; St. James, 1; 
St. Bernard, 1; Plaquemines, 1 ; Lafourche, 3; 
Therebonne, 2; Ascension, 2; St. Mary, 1; St. 
Martin, 2; Iberville, 2; East Baton Rouge, 3; 
West Baton Rouge, 1; St. Tammany, 1 ; As- 
sumption, 3; Lafayette, 2. 

¢ 4 Resolved, That no delegate to that Conven- 
tion be admitted until he has taken the oath 
prescribed by the President’s Proclamation of 
the 8th of December 1863, and the oath of the 
Free-State General Committee. 

‘** Resolved further, That the foregoing pre- 
amble and resolutions be published in all the 
daily newspapers of New Orleans. 


«¢ Tuomas J. Durant, President. 
‘¢* James GRAHAM, Secretary.’ 














— 


WHAT THE REBELLION IS DOING. 


WE continue our record of extracts from the 
valuable broad-sheets of the New-England 
Loyal Publication Society. 
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‘¢ COMING BACK. 

“In a single copy of the Nashville Union, 
that for the 4th inst., we find comments on no 
less than three public recantations of rebellion, 
ene by D. C. Humphreys, of Alabama; another 
by Major T. H. Williams, of Tennessee; and a 
third by Captain J. M. Streetman, of the fifty- 
sixth Georgia regiment; all of whom appeal in 
different ways to their fellow-citizens to leave 
the rebellion and return to their allegiance. 

“Dr. Humphreys was a candidate for election 
on the Douglas ticket in 1860, in Alabama: he 
afterwards became a violent rebel; but when the 
President’s Amnesty Proclamation was issued, 
he forswore rebellion, and took the oath to obey 
the laws. He now urges the people of Alabama 
to return to the Union, and oppose themselves, 
in a body, to the rebellion. He tells them that 
the ‘Confederacy cannot succeed; and that if 
they want to save themselves, they must turn 
against it, and help put it down.’ With reference 
to Slavery, he says: 

**Upon what terms may the Union be re- 
stored? Just as it was, save the feature of 
African Slavery. It is evident that the South 
must make a material change upon the question 
before she can again live in peace with the world. 
Nations more formidable in all the elements of 
power than the Southern States have often been 
forced to yield to the pressure against them, and 
to change their policy, This great moral, reli- 

ious question they should meet like men, as 
omes a Christian people. We should meet it 
openly and boldly, and, if the voice of Christendom 
is against us, yield to that as the voice of God. 
We have undertaken to fight out of it, but it 
sticks the closer to us. We cannot shut ourselves 
up within the cotton States and defiantly pro- 
claim to the world that our system is peculiar to 
ourselves, and that it must not be investigated.’ 

** Major T. H. Williams, of Tennessee, lately 
of the rebel army, spoke on the 2d instant at 
Nashville to the same purpose. He said: 

** * Many of his companions-in-arms told him, 
when he announced his determination to return 
home, that he was a disgraced man; but since 
that time some of these same fellows had told 
him that they were disgraced in the same way! 
Near 200 of his old regiment were now in the 
federal service, and more would be there.’ 

** He had been a slaveholder, but was ready to 
lose his slaves rather than resign the protection 
of the Stars and Stripes. Some secession sympa- 
thizers, he added, called the proclamation of 
emancipation unconstitutional. He asked them, 
*if they wanted the Constitution administered ? 
If they did, they were fools, for it would hang 
them and all their friends now in the rebel 
ranks, if caught, for the penalty of treason is 
death.’ 

** The Georgia captain urges his fellow-soldiers 
to leave the rebel ranks, and return to their true 
colours. He tells them : 

“** The rebellion must finally fail: better that 
it should do so soon, and before the last poor 
fellow in the ranks is sacrificed to gratify the 
obstinacy and pride of the rebel leaders, who, in 
the last extremity, can save themselves by flying 
to a foreign country, which you cannot do, for 
the want of the means of living there.’ 
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**We do not hear of any such accessions to 
the rebel side. Three years ago a considerable 
number of persons deserted the flag of the Union 
and went over to the rebels; but now the deser- 
tions seem to be all the other way. 


** IMMEDIATE EMANCIPATION, 


“The Unconditional Union State Central 
Committee of Maryland say well in their recent 
address to the people of that State : 

«© ¢ The only emancipation which is compatible 
with the interests of the whole now slaveholding 
population is that which shall be immediate-— 
convert the slave into a free man where he is, 
and as he is, and give him the protection of the 
laws.’ 

« Sermon by Proressor Hitcucock, Novem= 
ber 8, 1863. 


‘¢ ¢T know there is very great suffering among 
the freedmen: they are dying by platoons along 
the Mississippi. God calls on us to help them. 
Thousands are already thrown upon us, and soon 
the four millions will need aid. Men may like 
or dislike it, but the fact cannot be gainsayed. 
It is God’s doing, who ordereth all things well.’ 


“« Appeal from the Socicty of Friends to its 
Members in Indiana. 


“¢¢ The advance of the Union army upon Chat- 
tanooga, and the defeat of the rebels there, en- 
abled thousands of the former slaves of Tennessee 
and Alabama to reach the Union lines, seeking 
shelter and protection. 

«« «By a letter from the colonel of an Indiana 
regiment, we are informed that there are at least 
10,000 women and children on the line of the 
railroad from Gallatin to Chattanooga, who have 
neither shelter, friends, nor money. 

“¢In Nashville alone there are about 7000 
freedmen, 4000 of whom are suffering painful 
privations. Gallatin, Wartrace, Murfreesboro’, 
Tullahoma, Stevenson. Bridgeport, all swarm 
with these unfortunates, who are cast out, cast 
down, and almost entirely neglected. 

*¢*¢Shall these, our brothers and sisters, 
be left to perish, as over 4000 of the same 
class did last year at Memphis, Helena, Young’s 
Point, and Vicksburg, while we are at ease 
in our possessions, having the means to give, 
and a channel offered for its transmission 
and proper distribution? What saith the Apo- 
stle? ‘To him that knoweth to do good and 
doeth it not, to him it is sin.” 

*¢ Oh, how long the time seems ere we can 
clothe the naked and relieve the destitute in this 
vicinity! Oh, how distressing to see feeble, in- 
valid women, begging for any thing that would 
add to their comfort in breaking the cold piercin 
winds of winter from their already emacia 
limbs, and no way to help. Will friends in the 
North help us by supplying us liberally? If we 
had the goods, needles, thimbles, and thread, we 
could have hundreds of garments made daily by 
those who not only need employment, but really 
wish it. Who can send us a box of stockin 
yarn and knitting-needles? The donors of suc 
a box would receive the heartfelt thanks and 
prayers of many, many poor women and chil- 
dren. —Philadelphia Friends’ Review, 1st mo., 
30th, 1864, 
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** Speech at Nashville, by GoveRNoR JOHNSON, 
of Tenneseee, on the 8th January 1864. 


*‘ Before the rebellion we could discuss all in- 
stitutions, all subjects, all measures, except 
Slavery. On that subject no one dared speak, 
or write, or print, except on the side of the slave 
aristocracy. Now, thank God, the time has 
come when the press is unmuzzled—when the 
press can discuss this and all other subjects. The 
time has come when this institution is dead— 
when the chains are broken and the captive set 
free. The institution is dead, and slaves are not 
worth a quarter of a dollara dozen. Being dead, 
let us, in a becoming manner, prepare for the 
funeral obsequies. Now is the time to dispose 
of this great question. It is a great question, 
and one which must be settled upon the great 
principle of human freedom; not by Abolitionists 
in the North, nor by Secessionists in the South, 
but by that great law of self-preservation which 
governs all men alike. Slavery is a cancer upon 
the body politic, which must be rooted out before 
perfect health can be restored. I have owned 
slaves—slaves that I have bought with my own 
money—money earned by myself a quarter of a 
dollar at a time. They were confiscated and 
sold; yet two of them ran away from the rebel 
dominions and came here to me. I hired them 
—made a bargain with them for their labour— 
and thus recognised their freedom. And I find 
they do better than when they were slaves. Now, 
if any of you are slaveowners, I advise you to go 
and do likewise, while you have the chance. 
Hire your negroes to work for you, and you will 
find they will do better labour for you than when 
they were slaves. By this means you will do 
your part in this great transition, to teach them 
self-reliance. The edict has gone forth, and all 
that remains to be done is to change the relation 
of master and slave.’” 


“* Letter from Roanoke Island, by Miss JAmEs, 
dated Dec. 19, 1863. 


*“¢T cannot tell you how busy Iam. Those 
who are escaping from bondage are pressing in 
in all directions. From 100 to 200 arrive every 
few days, and it is a matter of no small moment 
to know where to shelter them. They land at 
head-quarters, about three miles south of the 
camps, and walk up, bringing their children and 
parents, (the aged are not forgotten,) and goods 
and effects, when they have been so fortunate as 
to bring any thing with them. Then, where to 
shelter them is a problem which remains to be 
solved in a camp where every nook and cranny 
is already crowded to excess. I see sights often, 
often, that make my heart ache, and which I 
have no power to relieve,’ 


“¢ Letter from Wise Farm, Virginia; by the Rev. 
W.S. BE, dated Dec. 7, 1863. 

*©¢Some of the children were in their bare 
feet, standing on the cold ground, and some of 
them were sick, in consequence of exposure and 
want of comfortable clothing. One little child 
had its feet swollen to nearly double their usual 
size, by standing around their out-of-door’s fire 
in bare feet. We gathered twenty-five or more 
of the greatest little sufferers, brought them to 
our store-room, and gave them shoes and cloth- 
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ing; but I am sorry to say we have not enough 
clothing to meet the urgent demands of the many 
sufferers around us.’ 


“ Letter from Vicksburg, Mississippi, on the state 
of the Freedmen, at the South-west, dated 1st 
mo., 8th, 1864, by’ E. Bearp, Agent of the 
Society of Friends. 


‘**¢ The majority of these people are poorly 
housed, or not sheltered at all from the cold rains 
and winds which are incident to this latitude at 
this season of the year, and several in a week 
past have frozen to death, and others were so 
chilled that they are not. likely to survive long. 
The few clothes that they could carry, in their 
hurried march from the plantations, are such as, 
if better could be had, should be thrown aside as 
entirely useless. 

“*There are many hundreds of women and 
children who are barefoot, with nothing but 
cotton clothes, which have been worn fer months, 
and from their extreme poverty are the victims 
of fell disease, and in their emaciated condition 
cry not only to*the friends of suffering humanity 
for help, but daily on the bended knee ask the 
Father forgiveness for their many transgres- 
sions, and that He would put it into the hearts 
of those who have plenty, to lend a helping hand 
in this their hour of need and greatest calamity. 
I can say from personal observation, that hun- 
dreds have died from exposure which they could 
in nowise avoid. 

‘‘Small-pox, fevers, and other diseases inci- 
dent to camp life, are becoming more prevalent 
and more fatal. 

‘¢¢ Could you see the mothers and orphans who 
are reduced almost to a skeleton, stare you in the 
face, and say, as I have heard many, ‘* Massa, 
I’se goin to die; got nuffin fit for me sick to eat; 
no close only dese I got on; no way to hab fire 
in my tent, and comes to see if you han’t 
sumpin for poor me,” then I believe your sym- 
pathies would be sufficiently aroused to meet the 
emergency that hundreds of cases are now de- 
manding. 

“** Truly they are objects of pity that should 
engage the charity and benevolence of all Chris- 
tians and true philanthropists. 

**¢ In allusion to the schools established for 
their benefit, he adds : ** All are anxious to learn, 
and are progressing remarkably well, and I pre- 
sume there are no schools in the North in whi 
the pupils are learning faster. Colonels ‘Thomas 
and Eaton, Superintendants of Freedmen in this 
department, are energetic men, and are doing all 
they can for the relief of the destitute, and have 
treated us very kindly.’ 


‘* Description of the Freedmen’s Village of Ar- 
lington, in the District of Columbia, from the 
* New-York Evening Post.’ 


*¢ * The object for which this village was esta- 
blished was to gather together and train to 
useful employments, within its limits, all the 
fugitive blacks within the District of Columbia. 
Lieut.-Colonel Elias Greene, of the Quartermas- 
ter’s department, first suggested the plan to Mr. 
Stanton, who ordered him to carry it into effect. 

“«* We learn that there are now at Arlington 
fourteen dwellings, a church, an hospital, and a 
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home for-the aged and infirm. The hospital is 
empty. The dwellings, two-storied, are con- 
structed in groups of four under each roof, each 
having two rooms, perfectly lighted and venti- 
lated, a cooking-stove, a yard, and access to a 
well. There are 135 children in the school; there 
are workshops in which the men are taught to 
work as blacksmiths, wheelwrights, carpenters, 
‘tailors, and shoemakers : cutters from New York 
cut out clothing, which is made up by the black 
women. In ninety days, 125 more houses will 
be ready. 

*©¢There are already six abandoned farms 
under thorough culture.’ 

‘© ¢ Wise and patriotic men from different parts 
of the country are urging the President to esta- 
blish in Washington a bureau, subordinate to 
the War Department, part of whose business 
shall be the application of ‘* Greene’s scheme’ 
to the freed slaves throughout the United 
States.” 


“ Letter from SAMUEL R. SHIPLey, describing 
his visits to the Camps in Mississippi, dated Vicks- 
burg, 12 mo., 22, 1863. 

**¢The condition of the camp (at Helena) is 
far from satisfactory, although, as was stated 
above, Superintendent Herrick is doing all that 
he can to improve it. The visit to it was a very 
sad one, and I longed for a supply of clothing at 
once to relieve the needs of the poor creatures, 
who in many cases had but one garment, and 
were suffering from cold and disease. Although 
the thermometer was perhaps not lower than 
152 of Fahrenheit, my suffering from cold in 
coming down the river and at this place was 
severe, and you can judge from this how much 
these unfortunates must undergo. There is a pecu- 
liar dampness in the atmosphere which makes it 
hard to bear. The population of the coloured 
people here during the past year has been some 
4000. There have been 1100 deaths. They want 
under-clothes, shirts and chemises, skirts, and 
children’s clothes. In one case I saw a sick 
woman in bed who had nothing on but a blanket, 
in which she wrapped herself. 

*“** A new camp is now being formed by Su- 
perintendant Herrick at Island No. 63, a short 
distance below Helena. It is to be under the 
control of Chaplain Thomas. The coloured peo- 
ple have adopted certain rules for themselves, 
and laid down penalties to be enforced by him in 
cases of non-compliance, and it works well. He 
(Thomas) is a Welshman, and seems to be a 
good man. This camp will be entirely self-sus- 
taining. Some of the negroes who engaged in 
cotton-growing on the abandoned plantations 
here have made successful crops, and accumulated 
money. 

*“** The great trouble, however, is in the camps 
outside of the city limits. As stated before, I 
went out last night on horseback, seven miles, to 
Blake's Plantation. It is in the charge of 
Captain Elliot, and although he is doing all he 
can, there is great suffering here. I stayed all 
night at the corral, (as they call it here,) and 
slept in the overseer’s quarters. There are about 
1600 in two camps. In my walks through the 
quarters to-day I found many poor creatures, 
worn out with long years of servitude and priva- 
tion, some of them over seventy-five, and now 
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down on beds of sickness, with scarcely clothing 
to cover them. You would have been deeply 
moved to hear them thank their heavenly Father 
for the great boon of freedom, and express them- 
selves satisfied that He would care for them, No 
tongue can tell what they have suffered.’” 


‘* Speech of the Hon. Henry T. Brow, Member 
of Congress from Missouri, Dec. 16, 1863. 


***So securely has the idea of immediate eman- 
cipation taken hold upon the loyal Southern 
mind, if not upon the Southern heart, that 1] 
venture the declaration with the utmost con- 
fidence that there is not a siugle Southern State 
which will not be ready to come back into the 
Union upon a radical basis, that is, as a Free 
State, with every thing recognising Slavery ex- 
punged from its constitution and laws, within 
six months of the time it would otherwise be 
ready, as a Slave State, were this possible; pro- 
vided, however, that the administration will 
abandon all idea of gradual emancipation, and 
give a prompt, thorough, and energetic support 
to the radical principle.” 

** Contributions of clothing, either new or 
old, for the relief of the freedmen and their fa- 
milies, will be thankfully received by Mr. Thomas 
Pumphrey, 48 Cloth Market; Mr. George Stew- 
art, 19 Oxford Street; Misses Homes, 11] Bel- 
grave Terrace, opposite West Parade. 

‘¢ Donations in money, for the purchase of 
clothing materials, may be paid to Mrs. D. H, 
Goddard, 33 Grey Street; or Mrs. H. Richard- 
son, 54 Westmoreland Terrace. 


** Newcastle-on-Tyne, Feb. 22, 1864.” 


——— 





PAPER ON WEST AFRICA, 
Mr. Taytor, late Vice-Consul for Abbeo- 
kuta, has, at our request, kindly permitted 
us to publish a paper of his on West 
Africa, which we bel assured our readers 
will find most interesting. It will be printed 
| from month to month until completed. 


| ** Sierra Leone, our best settlement in Western 
Africa, is a thriving colony. ‘The mail steamers, 
on their voyages to and fro, remain only from 
four to forty-eight hours at any of the places 
at which they touch. At Sierra Leone their stay 
is of the latter duration ; and, during this time, I 
found, through the kindness of the late Mr. Bur- 
goyne, the then colonial engineer, the means of 
taking a drive to some distance round Free- 
town; and it was pleasing to observe indications 
of prosperity everywhere evident. Good roads, 
good fences, neat and clean huts or cot- 
tages, no idlers, but, on the contrary, every one 
engaged in various occupations, and all pre- 
senting an air of peaceful contentment and 
eager pursuit, The clear mountain streams of 
the district do not here flow uselessly along, for 
at almost every one of them several groups of 
women were to be seen beetling, on the great 
boulders or stones that are everywhere by the 
rivers’ sides, the large baskets of clothes they 
had taken out with them to wash. Freetown 
itself, the capital of the colony, presents a most 
busy scene ; indeed, the native traders and shop- 
keepers do not seem fone whit behind those of 
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London in skilfully exhibiting their wares, and 
encouraging people to buy. Some of them, too, 
I understand, have risen from nothing, and, if 
possible, less than nothing, to comfortable inde- 
pendence; and many of them, I doubt not, find 
themselves in easy circumstances; for it was no 
uncommon thing to see a venerable-looking, 
middle-aged man, black as jet, and with hair 
white as flax, sitting comfortably in his large 
shop, while his numerous assistants attended to 
the customers. 

‘* Freetown can boast of a cathedral and nume- 
rous churches, of various denominations It has 
also a substantially-built and most commodious 
market, and other public buildings, as commis- 
sariat stores and barracks, and a comfortable 
government-house. The census, taken in 1860, 
shewed a population of 41,624, with 11,418 
dwellings in the colony; 15,782 of the population 
were liberated Africans, and 22,593 had been 
born in the colony. Perhaps the most gratifying 
piece of information disclosed by this census is, 
that of the whole population, only 3351 re- 
mained pagans, and only 1734 were Moham- 
medans: 15,180 were Methodists, and 12,954 
Episcopalians: 11,016 children were taught in 
the schools in the year. The Governor reports 
that ‘*the customs’ receipts have increased to 
20,000/.; that the internal trade of the colony 
is steadily growing; and that the population is 
rapidly learning the general customs of civilized 
society, engaging in commercial transactions 
with surprising diligence and avidity, submitting, 
on the one hand, to the various necessary im- 
posts, and, on the other, gladly reaping the 
benefits of enlarged communications, and, in 
many instances, amassing wealth, enabling them 
to vie with European enterprise.” We thus sce 
that both the general appearance and the statistics 
of the colony indicate good government and in- 
creasing prosperity ; and whatever may be the 
fate of other British possessions in Africa, there 
remains, I think, no doubt that the money ex- 
pended here has not been thrown away. An in- 
fluence must go forth from this place—and, in- 
deed, is rapidly spreading—that will have a 
mighty effect in the regeneration and improve- 
ment of Africa. Many of the more civilized and 
educated blacks are even now going from here to 
their fatherlaud in various places in the far in- 
terior of Africa; and although I have heard 
these people reviled without mercy and without 
mesure, still I hold to the belief that such a 
d'ssemination of even ‘partially educated people, 
in a country so utterly ignorant, cannot fail to 
have a very great and good effect. No doubt 
some, perhaps even many, of these emigrants 
and returned slaves leave their good manners and 
civilization where they found them—at Sierra 
Leone; but I can testify to the fact that this is 
not the case with all; and can any thing be 
more unjust or more injurious than for men, 
whose} position entitles their words to more than 
ordinary credence, to stamp a whole class as 
utterly bad because of the wrong actions of a 
few—acts, too, some of which, perhaps, are often 
resorted to merely in retaliation, or possibly even 
to protect their own interests against real or 
fancied injustice. 
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“ We will now say something of the Gambia, | 


which also seems a thriving colony ; but Bathurst, 
the capital, at which the vessels anchor, being si- 
tuated on an island, and our stay there being of 


the shortest, I had, of course, no opportunity of. 


observing the state of the surrounding country. 
In the town of Bathurst, however, there is all 
that bustle and activity which indicate an in- 
dustrious and prosperous people. Here, as in 
Sierra Leone, there is a large and well-arranged 
market, in which the various products of the 
country (but principally thoso of domestic con- 
sumption), and such European imported articles 
as are in daily use, are exposed for sale and 
barter. Everywhere women might be seen sitting 
by their stalls, while busily engaged in other 
occupations also, as sewing, spinning, with that 


oldest and most time-honoured instrument, the’ 


distaff, dressing, or otherwise attending to their 
children, grinding corn, stringing beads, making 
mats and nets, embroidering, preparing food, &c. ; 
nor was it at all uninteresting to see the nume- 
rous forms into which the same article of food 


was dressed and exposed for sale, as if to suit all. 


tastes and tempt all appetites. 

“ The natives of Africa generally are, I think, 
on the whole, larger than the people of our own 
country; and at Bathurst they struck me as of 
unusually large stature. In the streets I passed 
several groups, of eight to a dozen each, of Mo- 
hammedans and pagans from the surrounding 
country, and they were all certainly not inferior, 
indeed, I think, superior, in size to the men of 
our life-guard and ay pee regiments. In the 
country, too, between Lagos and Abbeokuta, I 
was much struck with the size, remarkably fine 
proportions or symmetry, and great muscular 
development of both men and women, and parti- 
cularly the latter, owing no doubt to the fact 
of their having the heavier work to do. It was 
certainly surprising to see the great broad 
shoulders and brawny arms and legs of these 
female labourers, as they trotted along with 
burdens of from 50 to 120, or even 160l1bs., on 
their heads, which they carried apparently with 
the greatest ease, though not without bringing 
every muscle of the frame into full play; nor 
were they unfeminine withal. Bathurst has by 
far the best houses of any of our colonies on the 
coast. Many of the European residences are, 
in every respect, superior buildings—large, sub- 
stantially built, commodious, and even elegant. 
The population of Bathurst is said to be about 
9000. Our trade with this colony is very small, 
the principal exports being red wax, and ground- 
nuts, to France, from the latter of which an oil 
is extracted in that country, which is generally 
sold as salad-oil. 

‘‘ Originally the mail-steamers called at Mon- 
rovia, the capital of Liberia, but now the calling- 
place is Cape Palmas, at the south-eastern extre- 
mity of this promising Republic, and from here 
a considerable trade is springing up in palm- 
cil, &c. Cape Palmas, as many are no doubt 
aware, is in that part of Africa called the 
Kroo Coast, the natives of which are in many 
respects peculiar, and very different to those of 
other parts of the country. It is here that men 
of war, and vessels trading to the various places 
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along the coast, procure additional hands to do 
the more exposed work within the tropics; and I 
believe it is a fact, that none of them have ever 
yet been known to work in a state of slavery; nor 
does even domestic slavery, socommon inall other 

s of Africa, exist amongst these people. Oc- 
casionally slavers have called here, and engaged 
men in the usual way ; but instead of returning 
them to their native country, as agreed upon, 
have carried them off to the West Indies, where, 
I have been well informed, they would suffer every 
possible kindof punishment, and even death itself, 
rather than submit to the terms and bonds of 
Slavery. I have known them myself, when not 
well treated in palm-oil ships, to leave en masse, 
and endure all the horrors and privation of living 
in the bush, rather than return to the captain, 
who they considered had oppressed or ill-treated 
them. Although inconsistent with the intended 
brevity and scope of this paper, I am tempted to 
relate an incident of this kind in which I hap- 
pened to have occasion to take part, so far back 
as the year 1852. The Kroomen, about twenty 
in number, of one of the palm-oil vessels in the 
Bonny river, which is about 1000 miles distant 
from Cape Palmas, conceiving that they were ill- 
treated by their captain, embraced an opportunity 
to escape, and i their way round to the New 
Calabar country, from whence every effort had 
failed to induced them to return, though they 
were obli to live only on such food as they 
could pick up in the bush, with perhaps an 
occasional bit from a passer-by. 


(To be continued.) 








BRITISH ABOLITIONIST MOVE- 
MENTS. 


On Monday, evening, the 4th ult., a number 
of the leading members of the London 
Emancipation Society assembled at their 
rooms, 65 Fleet Street, to give a parting en- 
tertainment to the Rev. Sella Martin, the 
distinguished advocate of the coloured race 
in America. The chair was taken by William 
Evans, Esq.,the President of the Association ; 
and amongst the gentlemen present were 
the guest of the evening, the Rev. Sella Mar- 
tin, Professor Newman, the Rev. Dr. Massie, 
Mr. H. J. Slack, Mr. W. T. Malleson (Trea- 
surer of the Society), Messrs. John Gorrie, 
C. H. Elt, Richard Moore, and W. Farmer. 
Letters of apology for absence, but strongly 
approving of the object of the meeting, were 
received from P. A, Taylor, Esq., M.P., 
Benjamin Scott, Esq., Chamberlain of Lon- 
don, the Hon. and Rev. B. W. Noel, A.M., 
Mons. Victor Schoelcher, Edmond Beales, 
Esq., the Rev. J. C. Galloway, M.A., and 
Harper Twelvetrees, Esq. The chairman 
expressed his belief that Sella Martin was 
the most eloquent coloured gentleman who 
had ever visited this country, and that it 
was impossible to over-estimate the value of 
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the services he had_rendered to the United 
States during his two visits to the British 
empire. The Committee ot the Emancipation 
Society entertained towards him a feeling, 
not of mere respect, but of real affection. In 
the name of the Society the chairman begged 
to present to Mr. Martin a complimentary 
resolution which had been unanimously 
assed by the Committee, embodying’ its 
eelings on the occasion: “ Resolved, that 
the Committee, in bidding farewell to the 
Rev. Sella Martin, desires to express its high 
sense of the services which that gentleman, 
his eloquent addresses, both in the metropolis 
and in many of the principal cities and towns 
of the empire, has rendered to the cause of his 
country and his race during the last eighteen 
months; and, deeply sympathizing with his 
early sufferings and ars for liberty, 
hopes that, mn oo return to the United States, 
he may be associated with movements for 
the elevation of his newly-enfranchised 
brethren, a work for which they believe 
him to be eminently qualified, both by his 
remarkable ability he great experience.” 
The foregoing resolution was beautifully 
emblazoned, The meeting was addressed 
by Dr. Massie, Professor Newman, Messrs, 
Slack, Malleson, Gorrie, Elt, and Moore. 
Mr. Martin, in reply, referred to the circum- 
stances of his visit to England, and of his 
being compelled to resign his loved and 
affectionate church at Bromley -by - Bow. 
During the last eighteen months he had. 
visited in Great Britain between one and two 
hundred towns and cities, as well as ad- 
dressed a large number of private assem- 
blages. His present purpose was to return 
to America, and labour for the elevation of 
the coloured freed men. 

The Edinburgh Ladies’ Emancipation So- 
ciety has just issued its Annual Report, 
which is, as usual, full of interesting matter. 
In consequence of the removal to another 
part of the country of Mrs. Sarah Wigram, 
for twenty-three years President of the So- 
ciety, Mrs. J. P. Nichol (formerly Elizabeth 
Pease) has been nominated as her successor. 
The report urges speedy and liberal contri- 
butions to the fund now raising for the 
coloured refugees in the United States, as the 
most practical anti-slavery work at present 
to be done. 

At a meeting of the Committee of the 
London Emancipation Society, held on 
Thursday, 7th ult., W. Evans, Esq. in the 
chair, the Hon. Secretary submitted various 
statements of an affecting character, con- 
cerning the necessities of the freed people 
of colour located at Vicksburg, Fortress 
Monroe, Washington, Cairo, Norfolk, and 
other places, and to whose numbers constant 
accessions are being made. It appeared 
that both the Government and people of 
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the United States were doing their utmost 
to meet the ‘emergency which has arisen; 
but the constant increase of the contraband 
at and the condition of absolute 

estitution and ignorance in which the ma- 
jority of them arrive, serve to render the 
work one which justifies ‘an appeal to the 
friends of humanity throughout the world. 
The attention of the Committee having been 
further called to the Freedmen’s Aid Society, 
whose labours have been chiefly directed to 
Port Royal, and to the Committee of the 
Society of Friends, which some time ago 
forwarded a sum of 3000/. to assist in pro- 
viding the freed negroes with clothing, 
shelter, and education, it was moved by Dr. 
Massie, seconded by Mr. Richard Moore, 
and resolved, that this Committee earnestly 
recommend the two Societies above named 
to the best ee of the friends of negro 
emancipation throughout Great Britain, and 
will be happy to become the medium of for- 
warding subscriptions from their own sup- 
porters to either Association, as may be de- 
sired. 

On the 20th ult., the London Emanci- 

tion Society presented, by a delegation of 
its Committee, an address to General Gari- 
baldi, at the residence of Mr. Seely, M.P., 
26 Prince’s Gate, Kensington Road. The 
deputation consisted of Mr. William Evans 
Chairman; Mr, P. A. Taylor, M.P., and 
Mr. W. T. Malleson, Treasurers; Mr. F. W. 
Chesson, Hon. Secretary; Mr.,W. E. Forster, 
M.P., Mr. William Hargreaves, Mr. R. D. 
Webb, Dublin, Rev. Newman Hall, LL.B., 
Mr. D, M‘Donnell, Mr. J. Gorrie, Mr. E. 
Wainwright, Mr. Marsden, Mr. R. Moore, 
and Mr. Farmer. 

The following is the text of the address : 


‘6 To GENERAL GARIBALDI— 


* Sir, —The Committee of the Emancipation 
Society desire to avail themselves of your pre- 
sence in this country, to offer you the humble 
tribute of their admiration, gratitude, and re- 
spect. ‘lhe Society which we have the honour to 
represent has been established to promote the 
cause of negro emancipation in America, and 
the fundamental principle upon which it is based 
is, that human rights belong to no colour or 
race, but are the common property of every 
section of the. human family, however lowly or 
degraded may be their present condition. 

** We welcome you to our shores, not only 
as the illustrious patriot to whom Italy so largely 
owes the progress she has made in unity and 
freedom, but as the champion of universal liberty. 
At a time when your voice was the most needed, 
you uttered words of sympathy with the black 
man in the struggle in which he is engaged 
with his white oppressor. You, who are the 
friend of the working men of your own country, 
and the enemy of every unjust monopoly and 

rivilege, could not fail to sympathize with the 
bourses who has been deprived by a wicked 
oligarchy of the noblest prerogatives of his man- 
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hood. The words you uttered, although spoken 
in the retirement of your Italian home, were 
scarcely less potent than the sword which you 
have so often unsheathed in the service of man- 
kind. They helped to strengthen the convictions 
of the sound-hearted, to remove the doubts of the 
wavering, and to put to shame those who sought 
to enlist the sympathies of a free people in the 
cause of acruel slaveocracy. Receive, then, the 
thanks of millions on both sides of the Atlantic, 
who recognise in you the sworn foe of African 
bondage, no less than of European tyranny— 
the friend of equal justice in the New as well as 
in the Old World. 


‘* With profound respect, 

‘© We remain, 

** Your devoted servants, 
(Signed) 
“ Wrttram Evans, Chairman. 
“ P, A. Taytor, on 
q “W.T. MALLESON, 
“ F. W. Cuzsson, Hon. Secs. 

‘*¢ London, April 18, 1864.” 


The following address was also read to 
the General by Mrs. P. A. Taylor, who was 
accompanied: by a deputation from the 
Ladies’ Emancipation Society : 


** ADDRESS OF THE EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE OF 
THE LaApiges’ Lonpon EMANCIPATION So- 
cleTy TO GENERAL GARIBALDI. 


** General,—On behalf of the Ladies’ Hman- 
cipation Society we desire to add our voice to 
the unanimous acclaim which bids you welcome 
to - 

** You well will understand the sentiment indis- 
solubly connected with that welcome, of pro- 
found and heartfelt sympathy with the noble 
cause to which your life has been devoted. 4 

‘We have watched your career with anxious 
interest ; we have rejoiced with you in the hour 
of success; we have deeply sympathized with 
you in the season of temporary defeat and per- 
sonal suffering. 

“But it is as the friend of the oppressed of 
all nations, without distinction of race, caste, or 
colour, that it seems especially appropriate that 
we should address you. You have called your- 
self the friend of the negro, and it is with feel- 
ings of inexpressible satisfaction that we have, 
at their spontaneous request, enrolled amongst 
our members the names of Garibaldi and Maz- 
zini— names for ever indissolubly connected 
with Italian independence. 

“It is, General, our fervent hope that you 
may live to complete the work so gloriously 
begun, and to achieve what none dare now to 
stigmatize as a Utopian dream—the creation of 
a great Italy, free and independent, with Rome 
for its capital, the Alps and the Mediterranean 
for its boundaries. 

** Mentra Taytor, Hon. Sec.” 


When General Garibaldi visited Mrs. 
P. A. Taylor, at her residence at Notting 
Hill, on ‘Thursday, he, quite spontaneously, 
desired to be enrolled as an honorary member 
of the Ladies’ Emancipation Society. Of 
course the General’s request was gladly com~- 
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plied with; and he has thus afforded another 
gratifying proof of his attachment to the 
cause of negro freedom. Sasens 
At the reception held by General Garibaldi, 
at Mr. Seely’s on Tuesday, the 19th ult., 
Mrs. Massie placed in the General’s hands an 
elegantly bound copy of her husband’s recent 
work, The Anti-Slavery Mission to America. 
General Garibaldi immediately arose, and, 
ping Mrs. and Dr. Massie by the hand, 
said, “J thank you very much: I am much 
pleased ;” und evinced special interest in the 
subject of the publication. The abolition of 
Slavery in America is what he intensely 
desires. 





—_—— 





Adbertisements. 


Early in May, with a Portrait, 
MEMOIRS OF JOSEPH STURGE; 


Containing an Account of his Labours in con- 
nection with Public and Philanthropic Move- 
ments for nearly Forty Years. By Rev. HENRY 
RICHARD. 


The Work will include Letters from many 
distinguished persons with whom Mr. Sturge 
was in re agg Hs such as Lord Brougham, 
Thomas Clarkson, Sir T. F. Buxton, Mr. O’Con- 
nell, Mr. Cobden, Mr. Whittier the American 
Poet, &c. 


London: 8. W. PartripGe, 9 Paternoster Row ; 
A. W. Bennett, 5 Bishopsgate Without. 


ANTI-SLAVERY MISSION TO THE 
UNITED STATES. 


This day is published, in post 8vo., cloth, 6s., 
with Coloured Map of the Federal and Confede- 
rate States, 


AMERICA : 


The Origin of Her Present Conflict; Her Pro- 
spect for the Slave, and Her Claim for Anti- 
Slavery Sympathy. Illustrated by Incidents of 
Travel, during a Tour in the Summer of 1863, 
throughout the United States, |from the Eastern 
Boundaries of Maine to the Mississippi. By 
James Wm. Massiz, D.D., LL.D. 


OPINIONS OF THE PRESS, 


** The volume is full of good matter; the facts 
and arguments are stated with terseness and 
vigour; the narrative portion is written in a 
vivacious and agreeable style ; and a vast amo unt 
of information is imparted in a manner which 
cannot fail to interest and enlighten every class 
of readers.”"—Morning Star. 

“The narrative of the author’s journey is 
chiefly interesting from the class of people with 
whom it brings the reader into contact. He did 
not travel in order to make an entertaining book, 
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although the reader will find throughout the 
work all kinds of interesting matter.”-- Daily 
News. 

“In laying down the work, we beg to tender 
our most respectful thanks to Dr. Massie for the 
instruction and satisfaction we have derived from 
his literary labours. This we hold to be the 
most distinguished and honourable of all his 
efforts: it will bear down his name with lustre 
to a very remote posterity. When the history 
of the abolition of American Slavery shall come 
to be written, Dr. Massie and his mission will 
there, without fail, occupy a place of promir 
nence.”— British Standard. 

** Dr. Massie undertook the mission, and how 
well he has accomplished his errand is abun- 
dantly shewn in the work which is now under 
notice. His pen has taken a wide and varied 
range. His personal narrative, interesting as it 
is, can scarcely be regarded as the most impor- 
tant portion of his book. He reviews American 
history as it bears upon the origin of the rebel- 
lion and the real issues of the war. He explains 
the nature of the constitution and the rights 
and mutual obligations of the several States. He 
traces the rise, growth, and triumph of the anti- 
slavery sentiment. .... We have said enough 
to commend this able and instructive work to 
the best consideration of our readers. They will 
derive from it much light upon many grave pro- 
blems; and, under Dr. Massie’s guidance, their 
sympathies cannot fail to be directed into a 
healthy channel, and their best hopes for the fu- 
ture of a great nation strengthened and assured.” 
— Dial. 

‘We find in the volume a vast body of trust- 
worthy evidence, shewing the working of the 
great American problem, and how it affects the 
thought and enterprise of the American people. 
In addition to this, there is a very carefully 
written history of the American Union; the 
gradual appearance of the question of Slavery ; 
the legislation to which it gave rise from time to 
time; and, in order that nothing may be left to 
mere assertion, official documents are quoted or 
appealed to. The work, in fact, is a condensed 
history of American Slavery in its political 
aspect, and the reader will find, also, that many 
very favourite prejudices of English minds are 
dealt with and completely disposed of. .... 
This volume contains all the materials necessary 
for arriving at a correct judgment on the Ame- 
rican question, All the official documents are 
quoted in full, so that the work is one of the 
most trustworthy compendiums of the causes 
and progress of the civil war. It is written in a 
terse but unpretending style, not without a cer- 
tain flavour of its own, which bespeaks equally 
the nationality and the profession of the author. 
Scotchmen will find instances of the pawky hu- 
mour only to Le found in Scottish clergymen. 
.. » » We commend the work to the earnest 
and candid perusal of every one desirous of being 
well informed as to the past and future of the 
American Republic.” — News of the World. 
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